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By using Levedcoal*™ papers you give 
printed pieces a real chance to do a 
selling job. Levedcoa? is manufactured 
by new, exclusive coating processes 
which make the printing surfaces super- 
smooth — put snap and contrast into 
halftones... bring out vitality in colors 
...make type appear sharper and more 
defined. Levefcoat users praise the 
fine printing results obtained. 

But more! Levelcoat papers pro- 
vide all the beauty of costly printing 
papers at the price of ordinary paper. 
Advertisers who have been paying a 
premium price for superior printing 
results can now achieve important 


PRINTING PAPERS 


Providing all the beauty of costly printing papers at the price of ordinary paper! 


savings, without sacrificing quality, by 
specifying Levelcoat papers. 

Also, in cases where a small print- 
ing budget has limited you to not-so- 
good appearing catalogs, circulars and 
brochures, you now can step-up to 
Levelcoat quality paper at little, if 


any, extra Cost. 


Seeing is believing . . . Call 
your printer or paper merchant now 
for Levelcoat samples. Or write 
Kimberly-Clark for proofs of printed 
results. You'll agree, these new papers 
do most for the money! They are 
available through your paper mer- 
chant. If you prefer, inquire direct. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION - NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


Established 1872 
NEW YORK~—122 East 42nd Street 


CHICAGO-8 South Michigan Avenue 


LOS ANGELES-—510 West Sixth Street 


Experts say that at least 40% of the American 
people have defective vision. By age groups, these 
percentages are even higher—70% of the workers 
in the 40-S0 age bracket have measurable eye de- 
fects, and 80% in the 50-60 group. 


Keep these facts in mind—and think about the 
sales promotion materials produced by your de- 
partment. 

Are they easy to read—easy on the eyes? Do they 
give every possible aid in the tasks of seeing? Are they 
clean-cut—do they make the kind of impression 
your company wants to make? 


In duplicated materials especially . . . the sales 
information, instructions and inspirations you 
want your customers and salesmen to have... you 
can provide the high visibility such materials 
ought to have—with the help of Mimeograph 
duplication. 

Arecent research* indicates that duplicated copy of 
standard quality, produced on the Mimeograph du- 
plicator with Mimeograph brand supplies, was ap- 
preciably easier to read than sub-standard quality 
copy. More than twice as much light was needed to 
read the sub-standard copy as easily as the stand- 
ard copy. The standard copy was read 6% faster 
than the sub-standard copy. 


You can get good duplicated copies of high read- 
ability with Mimeograph equipment. You can get 
them economically. It’s good business and good 
public relations to do so. Call the Mimeograph 
distributor in your community for assistance or 
write direct to A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


*Luckiesh and Moss, Sight-Saving Reviex, Volume 9, 1939, p. 295. 
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Scientists tell us our eyes were evolved primarily for dis- 
tant vision, for seeing faraway objects out-of-doors in 
daylight. Within the last few centuries, however, civiliza- 
tion has moved us indoors and imposed prolonged, critical 
tasks of near-vision on our eyes. Whether or not we have eye 
defects, we are all slaves to near-vision tasks—sight-s/aves. 


FREE 1 The Visibility Yardstick lets you judge your 


® own duplicated materials for yourself. See if 
they come up to accepted visibility standards. Send the 
coupon today for your free copy of The Visibility Yardstick. 


THE CO 
VISIBILITY 
YARDSTICK 


mee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
A. B. DICK COMPANY 
Dept. M-941 
720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
Send me a free copy of The Visibility Yardstick. 
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Notes from the Managing 
Editor’s Desk 


Lawrence Valenstein, whose first 
article in the new sales promotion 
series appeared August 15 ("The 
Sales Promotion Department: A 
Check List of Its Functions’), has 
delivered his second manuscript, and 
we're placing it on the editorial 
schedule for either the September 15 
or the October 1 issue. Its about 
“Picking Up No-Cost Advertising 
Dollars,” and it is guaranteed to 
jog you into the realization that 
you're not taking full advantage of 
promotion opportunities which lie on 
your own doorstep. 


“Do you think,” asked the editor 
of Designing to Sell several weeks 
ago, “that SM readers would like 
one department devoted wholly to 
new things that are being done with 
plastics: Especially cases where plas- 
tics are replacing metals now on the 
priorities list?’’ “Aye, said we. 
And on pages 60 and 62 you see the 
results. There's even a picture of 
Mr. Ford’s famous new plastic car. 


bd 


The SM editors are working out 
a new series of surveys to be done 
by Ross Federal, the first or which 
will appear October 1. They're to 
be room inventories in typical Class 
B & C households—we'll start with 
living rooms, and then, probably, go 
on to bedrooms, dining rooms, and 
kitchens. The much-researched typi- 
cal consumer has few secrets left by 
now. Who coined that expression 
about “privacy of his own home’? 
A. R. HAHN 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending September 1, 1941: 


Significant Shorts 


LONG RANGE PREDICTIONS often boomerang—and 
one has zoomed back into SM’s editorial face. In the April 
10 Survey of Buying Power we hazarded the prediction 
that Effective Buying Income for the year 1941 would be 
83.03 billions of dollars, a new all-time high, exceeding 
the 1929 top by some half billion. Well, we must have 
been looking through blue-tinted glasses, for our adjusted 
monthly estimates of income (see page 12 this issue) show 
that as of November 31, the national total will be well in 
excess of 84 billions and the provisional estimate for the 
full year puts the figure at 85. 


* 


Living costs have started the long-predicted rise but pay 
envelopes have risen so much faster that the gain in aver- 
age income in the past year is five times the increase in 


expenses. 
* 


Of course there will be shortages during coming months 
but our hunch is that the alarmists, including many of the 
Washington commentators, have been overdoing it. A little 
debunking at this point seems to be in order—and we refer 
you to the comments on Future Sales Ratings on page 10. 


* 


In the pending bill for price control there is no distinc- 
tion between commodities essential for defense and other 
commodities. Almost certainly, however, those commodi- 
ties most essential for defense and for basic civilian needs 
will be watched more carefully and the price fixed more 
rigorously than on other commodities. Luxury goods will 
probably in most instances be permitted to rise, since the 
price rise will either discourage consumption or will pro- 
duce additional profits which will find their way back to 
the government till. In lines where production is curtailed, 
look for concentration on high-priced models so that there 
will be the least possible shrinking of sales volume. 


* 

Watch for a trend in the durable goods field toward 
greater concentration on so-called “‘quality circulation” in 
advertising. Large numbers of the low-income purchasers 
who have to pay for so-called “hard” goods on time, and a 
little at a time and over a long period, will be cut out of 
the market through inability to meet the new installment 
payment terms. A big share of what durable goods are 
available is most likely to go to purchasers with the largest 
amounts of cash to lay on the line. Thus the control of 
installment credit is likely to become a device for rationing 
scarce retail goods rather than a device for discouraging 
production. 

The national debt during the fortnight crossed the 50- 
billion-dollar mark on an upward trend that many experts 
forecast will reach 100 billions before the present emerg 
ency ends. Fortunately the interest rate is about half what 
it was ten years ago. 

+ 


Roger Babson says in his August 18 letter, “In a war 
€me: gency the consumer expects fewer styles, more stand- 
ardization, less packaging, fewer frills, higher prices. Con- 
cerns catering to these factors should come through with 
peak volumes and end up with good profits.” 
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Only in two years out of the last 24 have the net oper- 
ating incomes of American railroads been as good as dur- 
ing the first six months of 1941. 


* 


Despite reserves for higher taxes, the net profits of lead- 
ing American corporations increased 20% during the first 
half year over the corresponding 1940 period, according to 
compilations made by the National City Bank of New 
York. 

* 


Washington officials have some tough decisions to make. 
On the one hand they see the need for increased production 
of war materials and they see shortages in many of the 
materials needed for defense. On the other hand, they are 
not unmindful of what happens when incomes go up and 
the production of civilian goods goes down. It spells an 
ugly word—INFLATION. Over the week-end I was read- 
ing Louis Fischer’s ‘Men and Politics,” in which he 
describes inflation in Germany and Russia during the ’20’s. 
In one year in Russia consumer incomes had a very sizeable 
increase but there was such a scarcity of consumer goods 
that the average family spent more than 10% of its income 
on vodka. There was nothing else to buy. We all want to 
win the war abroad—but we don’t want to lose it here— 
and in the long run very few win when there is inflation 
followed by the resultant deflation. 


* 


Dr. Howard T. Hovde, president of the American 
Marketing Association, told the members of the Sales 
Executives Club of New York the other day that “with the 
additional heavy tax payments next year, and higher living 
costs, the real purchasing power of the American people 
for consumer goods may increase very little. The present 
sellers’ market in general will disappear.’ He added, “This 
is no time to lie back and bask in the sellers’ sun. And as 
sales managers don’t lay aside your raincoats and rubbers. 
You will find that you will need them. Now is the time to 
market and advertise your goods judiciously. Plan accord- 
ingly and tell effectively. It is as necessary to advertise 
constructively when there is a shortage of goods as when 
there is a surplus market.” 


You get a good argument on the other side from Roger 
Babson who says, ‘‘National income in the United States is 
rising rapidly, may soar 25 billions in the space of 12 


A Year's Increase in Employment 


Percentage | in Emp’ + (non-agricultural) in June, 1941, 
fae Compared with June, 1940 


1 Percentage Increase 
for the United 
States—lI.5% 


months, 40 billions the year after. The money will circulate 
from one end of the country to the other, will be spent and 
respent, will supply an immense stimulus to retail trade. 
It seems most improbable that a vote-conscious Congress 
will tax heavily enough to discourage spending. The expe- 
rience in wartime is that workers must be kept contented 
and happy in order to keep things running smoothly.” Take 
your choice between these conflicting points of view. 


Choosing Your Customers 


THOSE COMPANIES WHICH ARE ENJOYING a 
sellers’ market have a rather unique opportunity—to weed 
out undesirable customers and concentrate their attention 
on ones which for reasons of size or location or willingness 
to cooperate seem worthy of special consideration. There 
is no limitation on your right to choose your customers, or 
your right to refuse to sell, as Jong as you act alone—but 
just as soon as your actions are the result of an agreement 
between your firm and other sellers, you have overstepped 
these rights. 

According to the Research Institute of America, ‘The 
Circuit Court of Appeals recently affirmed an order of the 
Federal Trade Commission against three vending machine 
Operators and two chocolate bar manufacturers. The 
chocolate bar manufacturers entered into an exclusive deal- 
ing agreement with the three vending machine operators 
and then notified 19 other vending machine companies who 
had formerly purchased products from these manufacturers 
that the manufacture of chocolate bars suitable for their 
machine was discontinued. The Court upheld the Com- 
mission's findings that an illegal monopoly existed.” The 
right of a manufacturer to refuse to sell to dealers who 
refuse to comply with his request as to resale prices has 
been upheld by the courts. In fact, a seller may refuse to 
sell to any buyer for any reason under the sun—except that 
his decision must not be the result of an agreement entered 
into with other sellers, conspiring among themselves to 
restrict the market, maintain prices, secure a monopoly or 
otherwise control competition. 


* 


The FTC recently ordered two large yeast corporations 
to discontinue a practice of giving free goods where the 
amount of yeast delivered and not billed amounted to a 5% 
discount to favored customers. The FTC takes the stand 
that if certain customers receive free goods in addition to 
the goods actually ordered and paid for, the seller is violat- 
ing the Robinson-Patman Act even though his books show 
that all customers are charged the same price for goods pur- 
chased in proportionally equal amounts. Gratuities of 
liquor, cigars, meals, money, personal property, or enter- 
tainment will not encounter the objection of the FTC if 
they properly fall within the classification of entertainment 
expenses, although if gratuities are secretly given to the 
employes of a customer or prospect without the knowledge 
or consent of the employer, in order to induce the purchase 
of one manufacturer's goods in preference to that of a 
competitor, the FTC will find the seller guilty of an unfair 
practice, 


* 


Recently the Circuit Court of Appeals backed up the 
FTC in holding an employer responsible for the unfair 
disparagement of his competitor’s products on the part of 
his salesmen. The employer contended—but without suc- 
cess—that employes had acted without his approval. The 
courts hold that unless you are willing to accept full re- 
sponsibility for any and every wild claim made by a sales- 
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man, you must be conscientious in your efforts to prevent 
false or unfair selling methods, and mere instructions «ve 
not “conscientious efforts.” The FTC expects you to take 
drastic steps to see that rules regarding false or unfair se||- 
ing methods are not violated. 


Auto Sales in the First 6 Months 


Percentage Increase in New Passenger Car Sales in the First 6 Months of 
tz 1941 Compared with Same Period in 1940 - BS 
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Things Decidely Worth While 


THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE will send any 
business man who is interested a copy of a new booklet, 
“How to Sell to the Government for Civilian Needs.” 
Army and Navy purchasing is explained by two booklets 
published by the respective departments. The “Army Pur- 
chase Information Bulletin” may be had by writing to the 
War Department, Washington, D. C. “Selling to the 
Navy’’ may be had upon application to the Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 


* 


Any one interested in the food distributing industry 
should ask Leonard Tingle, The Progressive Grocer, 161 
Sixth Ave., N.Y.C., for a copy of “Facts in Food and 
Grocery Distribution.”” The digest gives outstanding facts 
and figures of the current food distributing industry— 
rather complete Census of Business reports—plus a great 
deal of new and valuable information compiled by the 
magazine. 


* 


If you are puzzled by how much and what kind of adver- 
tising to do under present conditions, you may get some 
help from an excellent booklet, “Advertising Today,” 
which is available from Evans Associates, Inc., 307 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

On the same subject a New York advertising agency has 
come out with “Oversold? Cut Your Advertising!” (ob- 
tainable from Reiss Advertising, 30 Rockefeller Plaza.) 

Good ideas on the subject are not confined to New York 
and Chicago, and our friend, H. K. Dugdale, executive 
vice-president, Van Sant, Dugdale & Co., Court Square 
Building, Baltimore, will probably allow good SALES 
MANAGEMENT subscribers to talk him out of a copy of 
“How Advertising Has Built Acceptance for Your Name 
and Your Product.” As he points out, those who are think- 
ing about curtailing advertising might well remember these 
lines from Shakespeare’s “Othello” : 


“Who steals my purse steals trash, 
‘tis something, nothing; 
"Twas mine, ‘tis his, and has been slave to thousands. 
But he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him 
And makes me poor indeed.” 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
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NEW 
REEL 


JosepH A. SEGUINE, general sales and 
merchandising manager of United Wall- 
paper Factories, Inc., Chicago, has been 
elected a vice-president of the company. 
Joining United in 1939 as director of 
sales and merchandising, he was elected 
to the board of directors two months 
later. He has been connected with the 
wallpaper industry for the last 40 years. 


Jervis J. Bass is appointed general man- 
ager of Booth Fisheries Corp., Chicago, 
President R. P. Fletcher, Jr., announces. 
Mr. Babb was formerly with the manage- 
ment engineering firm of Booz, Fry, 
Allen & Hamilton, and before that man- 
ager of retail sales of Standard Oil of 
Indiana. 


W. R. ANDLER is named executive vice- 
president and general manager of Ritchie 
& Janvier, Ine., Bloomfield, N. J., na- 
tional drug sales agents. He was v.-p. of 
Walter Janvier, Inc., before its consolida- 
tion with Harold F. Ritchie, Inc., and is 
a director of J. C. Eno (U. S. A.) Ltd. 
and Scott & Bowne. 


James M. Exuiotrr joins John F. Jelke 
Co., Chicago manufacturer of “Good 
Luck Fresh Foods,” as general sales man- 
ager. He was formerely general sales 
manager of Seagram-Distillers Corp. and 
v.p. in charge of sales of Carstairs Bros. 
Distilling Co., both of New York. 


C. E. Davis, previously vice-president and 

sales manager of Warren Telechron Co., 

Ashland, Mass., has been appointed sales 

manager of E. Ingraham Co., Bristol, 
Conn. 


Matcotm T. Barp is appointed to the 
newly created post of manager of com- 
mercial refrigeration sales of the Airtemp 
division of Chrysler Corp., Dayton, Ohio. 
He formerly held the same post with 
Norge division of Borg-Warner Corp., 
and prior to that was with General Elec- 
tric. Airtemp is now entering the com- 
mercial refrigeration field, with Mr. Bard 
in charge of distribution. 


* 


Elliott 


Davis 


Bard 
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Representative middle-class women in 20 cities expect most serious 


shortages in silk, sugar, aluminum ware, woolens, flour and refrig- 


erators. 


If decreased purchasing power forces them to cut down on 


food products, the biggest slashes will come in candy, desserts and bak- 


ery products, the smallest on fruits, fresh vegetables and dairy prod- 


ucts . .. This jointly sponsored survey of Sales Management and 


YPICAL middle-class women, 

though less articulate than 

Walter Lippmann, nevertheless 

reached the same conclusion as 
the noted pundit on the subject of 
rationing on products where shortages 
exist. 

1,000 married women in 20 cities 
from New York to California, from 
Minneapolis to Atlanta, were asked a 
number of searching questions by Ross 
Federal interviewers, and a set of ques- 
tions dealt with how actual shortages 
should be handled. One question was 
worded, “Do you think the individual 
should not be allowed to decide and 
that the government should ration all 
short products on an equitable basis?” 
Seventy-five per cent of the women 
said “Yes,” 24% ‘No,’ while 1% 
had no opinion. 


Sincerity Double-Checked 


The sincerity of the women’s 
answers can be ascertained by a cross- 
check against the other two questions 
in the series. When asked, “Do you 
think your first duty is to your family 
and that you would be justified in buy- 
ing all you can get now?” only 36% 
said “Yes,” while 63% said, “No.” 

. The other question in the series 
was, “Do you think it would be un- 
patriotic to try to buy now more than 
is required for your immediate needs?” 
“Yes,” said 70%; “No,” 30%. 

That Mr. Lippmann and representa- 
tive middle-class women see eye-to-eye 
on this subject of rationing may be 
seen from the following excerpts from 
Mr. Lippmann’s syndicated column, 
August 12: 

“The fact of the matter is, as the 
experience of other countries shows, 
that taxes and price fixing will not 
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Ross Federal is hot news for every manufacturer who sells to women. 


Women Want Government Rationing If 
Household Product Shortages Develop 


work under war conditions unless they 
are accompanied by rationing. We 
ought not to flinch from the idea or 
reject the idea on the ground that this 
is regimentation. In war time it is 
safer to be regimented than to be con- 
fused and at loose ends, and it is in- 
finitely more important to make sure 
that we do not have inflation than it 
is to — that we are still operating 
in a free economy. 

“Preventing inflation means assur- 
ing to the people the necessities of life 
at the price they are used to paying 
and without favoritism. When there 
is a real, not merely a speculative, 
shortage of an important commodity, 
this can be done only by controlling 
the whole supply and then rationing it. 
We shall deceive ourselves and get 
into ugly trouble if we imagine that 
the impending inflation can be pre- 
vented by such half-hearted, evasive 
measures as are now being discussed.” 

The survey was made among middle- 
class women instead of being spread 
out over a completely representative 
section of the population because of 
the reasoning that wealthy people 
wouldn't have to worry very much 
about shortages, and the women of 
lower social and economic status were 
less likely to have clear-cut ideas on 
the subject of shortages and what they 
might mean to them and _ their 
families.* 


* This survey was made in the follow- 
ing cities: Atlanta, Buffalo, Charlotte, 
Denver, Des Moines, Houston, Indian- 
apolis, Los Angeles, Louisville, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, Omaha, Pittsburgh, Rochester, 
Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Springfield, Ill., St. Louis. Eighty per cent 
of the women said that the head of the 
family is employed today by the same com- 
pany as a year ago, and 84% said that his 
occupation hadn't changed during the year. 


What Shortages Do Women 
Expect? 

Respondents were asked by the 
Ross Federal men, “As a result of this 
country’s defense efforts and disloca- 
tions brought about by wars abroad, 
what serious shortages t Specific 
products do you think might develop 
in the following classifications of 
things used by your family?’ The 
classifications of products shown to the 
women were foods, household equip- 
ment, wearing apparel, medical and 
beauty supplies and “other products.” 

As might be expected in a survey 
made during the second week in 
August, silk products in general and 
silk stockings in particular were men- 
tioned far more frequently than any 
other product. The ten products re- 
ceving the largest number of mentions 
were: 


Per Cent 
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Other products where 10% or more 
of the women interviewed expected a 
serious shortage were dairy products, 
tea, spices, all cooking utensils, wash- 
ing machines, perfumes, lipsticks and 


rubber products. 


Food 
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ME MINI ay ice enka) ne ws we ac oes 27.7 
Ge: eee ee 1.6 
Si ME scene ncaure nee 14.1 


Household Equipment 


Per Cent 

ee et 44.5 
ON COT 273 
Electrical appliances ........... 13.9 
Cooking utensils (unspecified)... 12.4 
Washing machines ............ 11.6 
Ne EES ON ne 9.8 
INI. Sigh cs 's5rtas "estos ce aussie oe hal 

a aie karen ae sae a. Bud a a 


ee ee a ee 
Furniture (unspecified ) 

Oe re 
Woolen furnishings ............ 
Linen furnishings .............. 
Vacuum CIOAMETS «... 0... cece 
Rubber materials .............. 
OES ae 
A othees .....s.. 
RII, tg Le ee 
rer rr re 


DRAWN NYY RUD 
YA Re OOO ON Ae 


Wearing Apparel 
Per Cent 


EE ee ee rae 6 
3 


MI Sk ioc Jn os ol na 
ee ener om oe 
ee re 


VN NWUOr rs 
KP LYONY Or UO OC 
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Medical and Beauty Supplies 


Medical Supplies Per Cent 
ER ee hich dct ie alate 10.3 
Gauze, bandages 7.6 


Misc. medicinal oils .......... 
ae 
Medicines and drugs (unspecified ) 
Imported drugs (unspecified) 
BS iikd oR a CAM ale Ree RR 
MN ae en on rac. chlo tix 
Rubbing alcohol ............ 
Surgical supplies .. 
Surgical instruments 
All others 


YN NP AHS HUD 
NN AUK RAO HN 


Beauty Supplies Per Cent 
Perfumes ..... 12.8 
SC: eer ee 12.7 
Cold cream ......... isis: eo 
ek OO nee 7.5 
Permanent wave equipment ... 6.9 
SOUS IIIT ie sh adic iets eave 6.0 
Cosmetics (unspecified) ...... 5.9 
eer ee 5.3 
Misc. hair preparations ....... 3.4 
eee Ree 3.0 

1 EER es pod See 2.9 
af || RRR near 2.5 
Permanent wave machines ..... 2.5 
Aiuminum hair curlers ....... 2.4 
rt ee aia a ack 4.0 
a 13.9 
PO GN ic nicdcawcenns 8.5 
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Press Assc- 
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There were mob scenes (some involving the need for police protection!) at hosiery 


counters during the first week in 


August. Yet store executives believe that compara- 


tively few women bought in “hoarding” proportions— mostly people with charge 
accounts or plenty of ready cash. 


Other Products 


Per Cent 
IR or ces en ae 20.5 
Rubber products ............... 12.7 
pS SS eee 9.5 
REET SS i cerestet peeieier mp emer 9.2 
RR a ne ems 6.8 
DEE cerceic io euinG poke eeaird 5.3 
NSS Minis yatreae am ieme Sr aes 16.2 
Don’t know ........ Se Sasa 27 
PRP IE ocd wacevowate snes 3.1 


To hundreds of manufacturers and 
their advertising agencies who will 
read this survey there is great sig- 
nificance in these opinions. Knowing 
what women expect will make it pos- 
sible for them to offer a convincing 
answer if, for example, these women 
are incorrect in their opinions. Some 
women when they see a shortage im- 
mediately go out and try to buy up a 
stock of goods while others react just 
the opposite way and decide that since 
these goods will be difficult or even 
almost impossible to get they might as 
well stop trying to get them. One 
woman who fears a shortage in refrig- 
erators will march out tomorrow 
morning and buy one, but her neigh- 
bor will argue, “I can get along with 
the old refrigerator for two or three 
years more anyway, and so I will just 
wait until supply is plentiful and the 
prices are lower.” 

Undoubtedly there will be millions 


of intelligent women as well as unin 
telligent ones who will get completely 
screwy ideas about coming shortages 
and will make buying decisions which 
will be decidedly adverse to many 
manufacturers and retailers — unless 
those manufacturers and retailers put 
on an honest educational campaign 
which will lay true facts on the line. 

Women apparently do not give 
much thought to shortages on those 
products where the men have a major 
share in the purchasing decision. Take 
automobiles, for example, where only 
9.5% of the women think there is a 
shortage or will be a shortage. A 
similar survey made among men prob- 
ably would show that as many as half 
of them except a shortage in autos. 


Should We Have Rationing? 


The one thousand women were 
asked, “In case of actual or anticipated 
shortage of supplies of any items 
which you mentioned in answer to the 
first question: 

A. “Do you think is would be un- 
patriotic to try to buy now more than 
required for your immediate needs?” 


Per Cent 
TN eee 70.0 
Be el de hb he ome 29.6 
ee EP 5 bvvcciewenaus 4 


B."Do you think your first duty is 
to your family and that you would be 
justified in buying all you can get 
now?” 


Per Cent 
TD <a 'v-w x ute OR Gputesmroacee 35.8 
ae er ee 63.3 
Oe a 9 


C. “Do you think the individuai 
should not be allowed-to decide; and 
that the government should ration all 
short products on an equitable basis? 


Per Cent 
, | SR, Para eee 75.4 
Bg irs ws ck or gate are wre ae 23.6 
re 1.0 


Have Women Begun Hoarding? 


The next question asked was: 

"Have you anticipated shortages (or 
higher prices or possible lowered qual- 
ity) by making any recent purchases of 
the following items which you did not 
need for immediate use?” 


Per Cent 
ee See eee eee ree 19.3 
COE COI on ie ci Ken cccdecoss 13.9 
BNE ccidwentnila ache kee cea 8.5 
Fuel for heating or cooking .... 8.1 
ee errr re 6.3 
PE Soins cane nae con ewe 6.0 
Pots and pans ..... 4.1 
) RRA ee eee 3.5 
Winter clothing ............... 2.9 
Woolen rugs or blankets ....... 2.9 
EE io ere a oearacrin nae 45 2.7 
ee Tee 2.6 
0 BES ee Rae ee eee 1.8 
Washing machine ............. 1.2 
Imported liquor ............... 1.1 
ND. oie caly ara S hin wi wow aes 0.4 
ae A ee ee ere 63.5 


The interviews were made during 
the two weeks following the news an- 
nouncements of the banning of further 
production of silk hosiery, and it 
might be expected that a still greater 
percentage would have rushed to the 
stores. However, despite the true 
stories of the enforced police protec- 
tion around hosiery counters, it is 
obvious that only a small percentage of 
women hurried to the stores. Many 
were as oblivious to the coming short- 
age as well-dressed woman in New 
York’s Lord & Taylor store who ob- 
served the big, pushing crowd around 
the hosiery counter and said to a clerk, 
“Why are all these people here? Are 
you having a sale on silk stockings?” 


Are Women Consistent? 


It seemed quite possible to SM 
editors that many women who ex- 
pressed an opinion that it would be 
unpatriotic to hoard might neverthe- 
less be among the first to rush out to 
buy for the future, and so a cross- 
check tabulation was made to ascertain 
whether or not the women followed in 
their individual purchasing the be- 
liefs expressed in their answers to the 
set of questions on how shortages 
should be handled. 

The answer is that these representa- 
tive women were tar more consistent 
than the skeptical male editors of SM 
expected them to be. The purchasing 
for future needs done on silk stock- 
ings and canned foods is representa- 
tive of all the items. 


(Continued on page 65) 


Advertising Campaigns 


[ Old and New Products as Promoted in | 
L Magazines, Radio, Outdoor Posters and Trade Press 


Radio Replenishes 


After the Flood the Lord command- 
ed the inhabitants of Noah’s Ark to 
“go forth and multiply and replenish 
the earth.” Radio is obeying the same 
commandment: 

Lever Bros. Co. expands its day- 
time schedule on the Columbia net- 
work with “Bright Horizons,” a five- 
a-week dramatic serial on 34 stations, 
for Swan soap. This newest soap 
opera is the story of ‘Michael West,” 
who was recently introduced to listen- 
ers as a character in “Big Sister,” 
another Lever serial sponsored by 
Rinso. Listeners became so interested 
in Michael that a complete radio 
drama about him alone was concocted. 
Young & Rubicam, N. Y., is agency. 

The August 15 issue recounted how 
Throckmorton P. Gildersleeve, a char- 
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acter on the Fibber McGee show, for 
Johnson’s wax, has been starred in 
his own show, for Kraft Cheese Co’s. 
Parkay margarine. 

Birth control advocates will view 
this trend with gloom. What if every 
program on the air should give birth 
to another program, which in turn 
would produce another program, etc.? 
Is it going to be necessary to revise 
the old comparison, “Multiply like 
rabbits’ into “multiply like radio’? 


Father Telechron 


Warren Telechron Co., Ashland, 
Mass., launches a Fall campaign the 
middle of this month for its electric 
clocks. Space will be used in Better 
Homes & Gardens, Collier's, Life, 
Look, Saturday Evening Post and 
newspapers. 


Ads are built around the new!)- 
created figure of “Father Telechro:.,” 
a sprightly version of Father Time, 
who holds a Telechron instead of a 
scythe. He advises, ‘“Modernize your 
minutes . . . Take your time from 
Telechron.” With an advertising sign 
in one hand and an actual clock in 
the other, he will appear in window 
and counter displays and his picture 
will be on all trade and consumer mail 
promotion material. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, Boston office, 
is the agency. 


Niblets Corn 


Minnesota Valley Canning Co., Le 
Sueur, Minn., announces its new pack 
of Niblets corn with color pages in 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Life, This 
Week, and black and white space in 
Good Housekeeping and New Yorker. 
This is the 11th consecutive year of 
national advertising. 

First of the series will appear the 
end of this month. Reproductions of 
them will be supplied grocers for use 
as store and window displays. Mats 
for newspaper and handbill ads are 
supplemental. Vitamins in Niblets are 
to be stressed in the copy. 

Leo Burnett, Chicago, is the agency. 


Well, I Swan! 


Lever Bros. also has signed George 
Burns and Gracie Allen for a show 
on the NBC Red network in behalf 
of Swan. Although the premiere is 
some time in October, a build-up is 
already under way. About 300 news- 
papers are carrying copy signed by 
Gracie which says, “Come Fall (I 
can hardly wait) Georgie and I and 
Paul Whiteman go into a big lather 
—and out comes the dizziest, giddiest 
new radio show ever . . . Georgie says 
if I can count that high I should tell 
you Swan is 8 ways better than old- 
style floaties . . .” The newspaper list 
will be expanded after the debut, 
with Gracie continuing to endorse 
Swan in print. 

Young & Rubicam, N. Y. agency, 
is in charge. 


Swank Expands 
With a Fall campaign that ‘out- 


strips all previous records in national 
advertising expenditure” for the com- 
pany, Swank, Inc., Attleboro, Mass., 
maker of men’s jewelry, announces 4 
schedule comprising Christian Sctence 
Monitor, Collier's, Esquire, Good 
Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Liberty, Life, Mademoiselle, Saturaa 
Evening Post, Time, Woman's Hon 
Companion, plus trade papers. | 
As the result of a survey that ind’ 
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caics that 79% of men’s jewelry at 
gilt-buying periods is bought by 
women, Swank in this campaign is 
concentrating more than ever on 
women’s magazines. 

Alfred J. Silberstein, N. Y., han- 
dies the account. 


Gum Does Its Bit 

William Wrigley, Jr. Co., Chicago, 
is donating 50% of the space in a 
big new outdoor poster and car card 
campaign to Defense Bonds. Half 
the posters will carry nary a word 
about Spearmint gum; the other half 
will. See illustrations. 

This month posters are to appear in 
2,174 towns of IIl., Wis., Mich., 
Ohio, Ind., Mo., Kans., Neb., Iowa, 
Pa.; next month they will be in 954 
towns of Wash., Ore., Cal., Nev., 
Ariz., Idaho, Utah, N. C., S. C., Ga. 
Also, some 57,000 car cards in 140 
cities throughout the country are to 
display similar messages on a 50-50 
basis—half for Wrigley, half for 
Uncle Sam. 

On Broadway, Manhattan, the giant 
Wrigley electric sign (a block long, 
ten stories high) is to have three new 
panels added. They will flash in 
sequence, “Save With Safety—Get 
U. S. Defense Bonds—With Defense 
Savings Stamps.” 

Charles W. Wrigley, Chicago, is 
the agency in charge. 


C 
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for Your Security Get 
Defense Bondswith | 
DEFENSE 


SAVINGS STAMPS 
Save With Safety 


Busy Whiskies 


Schenley Distillers Corp., N. Y., 
has reduced prices on its Red Label, 
Black Label, and Gibson’s whiskies in 
the New York area and is using large 
space in newspapers there to notify 
the public of the change, which is for 
a short time only. 

urstairs Bros. Distilling Co., N. 
Y.. employs over 120 newspapers, 
Mavazines, car cards, and outdoor 
posers as arenas in which “Whitey,” 
the balancing seal, trade-mark char- 
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Glenmore Distilleries 
Co., Louisville, is fea- 
turing its “Little Col- 
onel” in newspapers 
and he will soon ap- 
pear in magazines. As 
a point of sale gadget, 
the plaster Colonel 
perches atop a quart 
of Glenmore Bond and 
is attached to the base 
by a slender metal rod 
in the rear. This locks 
the bottle in place and 
discourages pilfering. 
White Seal 


acter of its blended 


' whisky, performs various antics. News- 


paper space is up to 1,000 lines, sup- 
plemented by 122-line teasers with 
such headlines as ‘‘Are You a Haunt- 
ed Ghost?”’ Copy for the main ads is 
in the inquiring reporter style with 
Whitey being interviewed on whisky 
features. Lennen & Mitchell, N. Y., 
is the agency. 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., N. 
Y., will use “the largest magazine 
campaign since Johnnie Walker scotch 
whisky has been on the market” for 
that product. Four- and two-color 
units of pages, two-thirds and_half- 
pages will appear. The exact schedule 
is not yet completed. Some 129 news- 
papers, trade publications, outdoor 
painted bulletins are additional. 

Another Canada Dry brand, Fine 
Arts whisky, will have pages, two- 
thirds and half-pages in two and four 
colors in five weeklies and two month- 
lies beginning October 1. News- 
papers, increased trade paper copy, 
and a huge electric spectacular sign in 
Times Square will also talk up Fine 
Arts. Agency: J. M. Mathes, N. Y. 


Keep Her with Keepsake 


“To make her supremely happy— 
a Keepsake diamond engagement 
ring,” A. H. Pond Co., Syracuse 
jewelry firm, is advising in the largest 
campaign in its history. 

On the schedule are Glamour, 
Good Housekeeping, Hollywood, Life, 
Mademoiselle, Motion Picture, Movie 
Story, Photoplay, Romantic Story, Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Screenland, Screen 
Life, Silver Guide, Silver Screen, 
True Confessions, True Experiences 
and trade papers. 

Bolstering the magazine list are 
dramatized radio announcements, coun- 


ter displays, newspaper mats, and di- 
rect mail, according to John B, Flack, 
Syracuse agency in charge. 

As a result of the company’s con- 
sistent advertising, sales have tripled 
in two years, with 1941 sales to date 
breaking all records. 


Three Ring Time 

Under this title P. Ballantine & 
Sons, Newark brewing firm, rings up 
the curtain September 12 on a new 
comedy-variety program over 75 sta- 
tions of the Mutual network. 

Charles Laughton and Milton Berle 
will be co-starred, with Shirley Ross 
and Bob Crosby’s orchestra in support. 
Laughton, one of the top character 
actors of the day, is also no slouch 
in comedy roles, as his guest appear- 
ances with Charlie McCarthy and 
others have demonstrated. 

J. Walter Thompson, N. Y., will 
prepare the beer and ale commercials. 


Prudential Family Hour 


Prudential Insurance Co. of Ameri- 
ca started sponsoring a new musical 
series over 59 CBS stations August 
31. Titled “The Prudential Family 
Hour,” it stars Gladys Swarthout and 
Deems Taylor. Time: Sunday after- 
noons, 5:00 to 5:45, EST. 

Program is a departure for Pru- 
dential, which has sponsored “When 
a Girl Marries,” a dramatic serial, on 
CBS since May, 1939. The former 
program takes the place of the latter. 
A wide range of music is heard on 
the “Hour’”—from Beethoven to the 
“Hut-Sut Song.’’ Melodies will be 
supplemented with dramatizations of 
the stories behind the music. 

Benton & Bowles, N. Y., is the 
agency. 
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HERE is one industry, identified 
with the packaging field, that 
has been blooming out amaz- 

ingly in the last year or two... 
the industry that makes containers of 
transparent acetate sheet. 

A writer for SM, in St. Louis the 
other day, sought out I. S. Wittel- 
shofer, sales manager of the Showbox 
Division of the Central States Paper & 
Bag Co., to see what he could learn 
about these new containers. 

Some of the things SM wanted to 
learn were: What products are now 
turning to acetate wraps or boxes; why 


Large as Life—- 


and ‘l'wice as 


Handsome 


Acetate containers whose primary 
appeal is eye value are now taking 
to market such diverse products as 
candy, cigars, cosmetics, shoes, soap, 


belts—or what have you? 


and how fast is the movement pro- 
gressing; what about costs, and what 
is the effect on sales, what is the pro- 
tective value of the new wraps as com- 
pared with the old? And any other in- 
formation that might add to the 
general picture, 

Mr. Wittelshofer ushered the infor- 
mation-seeker into a display room 
filled with new and modern acetate 
holders. It was a sort of mew-day 
museum of boxes. All gathered and 
collected in recent months. He said: 

“We are now manufacturing acetate 
boxes and wraps for more than 60 


caidy manufacturers. Almost every 
day now some candy maker is coming 
to us asking us to suggest designs. 
Many tobacco manufacturers, have for 
years used heavy, full lead foil in their 
packages. With the new demand for 
lead by the munitions makers some 
are turning to acetates. Cosmetics, too, 
are turning to acetate wrappings in 
surprising numbers.” 

SM’s writer began to check over the 
boxes. He found them in unusual 
shapes — bells, hearts, stars, etc. Mr. 
Wittelshofer said: 

“With heat control and special ma- 
chinery, Operating to a precision of 
1/10,000ths of an inch under pres- 
sure, we can get many new shapes — 
shapes available under no other proc- 
ess. That all adds up, too.” 

Here are some of the unusual things 
SALES MANAGEMENT learned; ideas 
and facts which point to trends in 
today’s packaging: 

The Mexico Refractory Co., Mex- 
ico, Mo., maker of fire bricks for in- 
stallation wherever intense heat is em- 
ployed in industry and in the fire pits 
in heating units, ovens and fireplaces, 
etc., wraps sample bricks in acetate. 
That protects the brick, keeps it fresh 
and bright and attractive. The novelty 
of wrapping a brick in a showbox con- 
tainer, sales people report, catches the 
eye of the prospect and makes selling 
easier. 

The Continental Hotel, Kansas City, 
knowing that guests generally carry 
off as souvenirs any extra bars of soap 
found in the rooms, has gone the 
guest one better. It puts two neat 
bars, larger than average hotel size, in 
a handsome acetate package and tells 
the guest, “Take these along.” That’s 
to buy good will. 

The National Pet Supply Co., St. 
Louis, has gone doggy with a package 
of dog soap. Put up in an acetate 
Wrap, it contains a small bottle of eye 
drops, for the dog, in case the soap 
gets into his blinkers and stings. Prob- 


ably the buyer pays a bit extra for all 
that. 

The General Grocer Co., of St. 
Louis, has originated an acetate pack- 
age which gives visibility to a grouped 
collection of pickles and preserves; 
six or twelve 214-ounce bottles to the 
deal. It serves some 600 outlets and 
reaches for a quality trade. The L. 
Maull Co., St. Louis, also has had ex- 
cellent experience with an acetate gift 
box featuring preserves. 

Belts made of Vinylite, developed 
by the Carbon & Carbide Co., one of 
those air-water-coal products some- 
times spoken of as resin glass, have 
been packaged in hundreds of thou- 
sands of acetate boxes with cardboard 
bases for point of sales display. The 
box goes home with the belt. It also 
makes a fine gift box, 

Pifano y Cia, of Caracas, Venezuela, 
the biggest candy manufacturer in 
South America, and one of the oldest, 
is buying thousands of acetate boxes 
regularly and is making them popular 
in several Latin American countries. 

Killark Electric Co., St. Louis, which 
packs auto fuses in “aspirin boxes,’ 
has found that handsome acetate 
counter display holders have brought 
them out from under the shelf to the 
top of the counter. 

L. A. Young, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
maker of Walter Hagen golf balls, 


pack three in an acetate tube. The top 
makes a tilt-base for the package. 

Vogue Industries, Inc., St. Louis, 
has developed a popular line of gift 
matches with the initials or name of 
the recipient on the top of the acetate 
container. Universal Match Co. sup- 
plies the matches. 

A large candy company in the 
Northwest is specializing in an oval 
acetate box. An oval cardboard top 
comes out and slips into the box end- 
wise to become a counter card. Nut 


About the Pictures: 


IB. Mercury mints get a top billing on 
the counter when they come in this 
handsome clear-view package. 


2. Mexico Refractories nails the atten- 

tion of prospects by placing in 

their hands this sample brick, togged out 
in an acetate wrap. 


$B. One of America’s largest shoe manu- 

facturers, bidding for more gift busi- 

ness—or for an extra purchase by mother 

—houses baby shoes in this transparent 
oval. 


4M. Cigars come out of the old familiar 
cedar box, and give way to a display 
which can be placed on top of the 


counter near the cash register. Cigars 


have a fresher look, too. 


5. Are you a hotel soap-swiper? Conti- 

nental Hotel, Kansas City, gives the 

departing guest a packet like this and 
says, “Take it along.” 


G. A Vinylite belt—another of those un- 
believable air, water and coal prod- 

ucts—is packed in a transparent box 
mounted on a cardboard base. 


4 Giant Panama Sticks sold far faster 

when National Candy Co. offered 

them to the public in visible containers 

like this. They got better display in 
the stores, too. 


and crystal sticks are 
products, 

Switzer Licorice Co., St. Louis, got 
a carload order for licorice sticks, soon 
after repackaging in acetate. Black 
sticks shining through acetate are 
highly attractive and business has in- 
creased markedly, 

A manufacturer in Chicago intro- 
duced a new line of candies, in pastel 
shades, using the kiss type of twist 
wrapper, made of acetate. From the 
beginning sales have gone over big. 
The colors, shining through, give an 
almost jewel-like effect. 

Another in Minnesota long used a 
folding carton, printed, and an opaque 
wrap on candies. A specialty is its 
Pecan Gem bar. Sales jumped when 
the bar was made visible with its 
acetate wrap. 

One of the nation’s largest hand 
bag companies in New York, intro- 
duced a “Pot of Gold” gift line, bags 
in firm acetate boxes, and went to 
town with the idea. 

A big shoe manufacturer began 
packaging child’s shoes and adults’ 
slippers in acetate boxes. Today seven 
subsidiary companies are using them. 

Trimfoot Shoe, of St. Louis, intro- 
duced its Baby Deer infant's shoes in 
acetate and the success was such that 
it has never let up on this type of 


among its 


merchandising. 

Jack Rabbit Candy Co., St. Louis, 
started with a “pint size’’ plant under 
a bridge. Putting up 200 cylinders of 
samples, it mailed them to 200 job- 
bers. Almost in a wink orders came 
back by mail, wire and ‘phone for 
5,000 packages. That was in January, 
1939. Today the company is in a 
three-story building. 

One of the newest packages worked 
out is for ladies’ stockings. Each 
packet holds three pairs. The price of 
the package, 15 cents, will be added. 
This enables the merchandiser to re- 
cover the cost of the package and is 
expected to increase the unit of sale. 

Several kinds of acetate products 
are used by Central States in the manu- 
facture of different types of boxes and 
containers. Need of rigidity, facility 
in shaping, and other factors in manu- 
facture affect the selection of the base 
product. The company uses Monsanto's 
Vuepak, Eastman’s Kodapak, Cellu- 
loid’s Lumarith and Dow Chemical’s 
Ethofoil, depending on special require- 
ments. 


“We at one time specialized over- 
whelmingly in cardboard and other 
paper packages,’ says Mr. Wittel- 
shofer. “Now the bulk of our business 
is in acetate. That end is growing 
steadily.” 


A “Survey and Conference” Plan 
for Closing the Buyer Who Says 
“’m Definitely Not Interested” 


This technique might be adapted to the use of any company 


selling a product in which each individual sales application 


is different from all others. 


Based on an interview with 


LEON 


MOORE 


General Sales Manager, Electrical Products Consolidated, 
Seattle. 


Electrical Products Consolidated sells 
“Zeon” electrical signs in 12 western 
states from Texas to Washington. It is 
one of the largest such companies in the 
U. S. and its affiliations are international 
in scope.—TuHeE Eptrors, 


“cc OT interested” are the two 
words that have probably 
killed more sales than any 
others in the English lan- 

guage. With the usual allowance for 

exceptions, the salesman indicts his 
own sales technique when he “kills” 
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a prospect by the admission that he 
has failed to create interest. 

Our company endeavors to reduce 
this deadly evil to a minimum by a 
series of surveys and “conference 
tests” in both our district office and 
the home office. 

The survey is of fundamental im- 
portance whether the prospect is 
“hot,”’ “cold” or in between—even if 
he has asked us to furnish him with 
electrical advertising. This is because 
it makes certain that the electrical ad- 


vertising installed is best for the jo». 
Both the survey and the follow- 
through conference testing are safe- 
guards to insure the creation of a lease 
that will pay dividends all around 

(Some 90% of our volume is on a 
lease basis, which puts a definite re. 
sponsibility upon the salesman. in 
creating a lease he is in a position of 
trust for the company, recommending 
that the company use its money to pur- 
chase the lease.) 

After a salesman has his survey facts 
in black and white, they are analyzed 
by the sales staff as a group. The 
conference will tear apart and put to- 
gether each prospect's needs, problems 
and their solution. When the sketch 
for the sign is made up and the de- 
sign priced, the single recommendation 
is a composite of the knowledge of 
the entire staff. It is a ‘‘conference- 
tested” design. 


“Just Talk” Reveals Facts 


A sales executive recently asked to 
see a copy of our survey form. I told 
him that no such form existed. 

“Do you mean to say that you ask 
your men to turn in such a mass of 
facts without giving them a definite 
form to fill out?” 

“Yes, I do mean just that. We 
have definite reasons for not having a 
formal survey blank. The salesman 
would be so busy filling up the blank 
lines that he would cease to be a sales 
analyst and become a survey-getter. 
His job would be done when he cov- 
ered all the white spaces.” 

Our method is to have him get the 
information as a reporter gets a story 
—by having one question and one fact 
lead to another. We must remember 
that the prospect has said he is not 
interested, that he is too busy, that 
business is bad, or some other excuse. 
Why, then, should he bother with giv- 
ing facts for a formal survey of his 
needs when he hasn’t any? 

So our salesman must be a good 
journalist. He must make his man talk, 
to answer these 12 questions: 


1. What is the merchant most in- 
terested in selling, and wherein lies 
his greatest potential profit ?. 


2. How much volume must he 
have, based on anticipated overhead, 
to wind up with a profit? 


3. How well capitalized is he go- 
ing to be? 


4. What provision has he mace 
for growth and expansion? 


5. Who buys his products or serv- 
ices—and why? 


6. How will his prices compar¢ 
with others in the same line? 
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Designs for Electrical Products signs are shown to prospects on this tiny stage. Some- 
times a photographic enlargement of his place of business with the sign in position is 
exhibited. By progressive stages of exposure to black light (from tubes in the wings) 


the sign glows into life-like reality. 


The demonstrator uses a luminous pointer in 


explaining details. 


Should he cultivate a steady 
local trade, must he depend to a large 
extent on transient business, or does 
he need both? 

8. How about his own 
the subject of advertising ? 


ideas on 


9. Has he attempted to set up an 
advertising appropriation? 

10. Has he considered other media 
—newspapers, radio, direct mail, etc.? 


11. Where is his best market and 
how does it relate to his location ? 


12. What and who will be his 
competition? 


The word “sign” is not present in 
any of these 12 points—all of which 
we find essential in selling a sign. 

This survey, which is made as in- 
formally as possible, often surmounts 
the “not interested” barrier. To cite a 
specific example: 

Salesman A called on a men’s wear 
store in a college town. The pro- 
prietor definitely wasn’t interested. He 
had just built a new store not far from 
the old location and the old sign was 
good enough. Mr, A began his care- 
fully artless survey. He found that 
the Blank Store had a large college 
business, but obtained even more from 
the townspeople. This was a cue to 
play down the rah-rah college note in 
sign design and in everything else. 

Competition was analyzed and it 
was found that similar shops in the 
town were not the main rivals, but 
that nearby big city shops were. Cue: 
To ave store appointments and mer- 
chardise in step with the latest trends. 

lvertising was on a _hit-or-miss 
basis, and amounted to more than it 
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should have. Records of a national 
merchandise association afforded a 
foundation for the Zeon salesman’s 
analysis and his recommendation on 
what should be spent for advertising 
and how it should be allocated among 
various media. The store owner had 
been inclined to say “yes” to most 
local ad solicitors. 

Figures were not overlooked by the 
salesman. These came from official 
sources as well as from the merchant. 
They included volume, profit cost per- 
cent, capitalization, rate of business 
gain, inventory, amount of goods on 
order, comparison of prices with com- 
petitors. Such facts and figures might 
not ordinarily be considered a part of 
the sales job. Yet they were, and they 
are for each new prospect, 


When all of the information on the 
Blank Store was assembled it was time 
to suggest an electrical advertising de- 
sign that would interpret the findings. 
Of course the merchant took it. Since 
then his business has made remarkable 
gains—48%, 49%, even 81% in one 
month. One of the points we had es- 
tablished in our survey was that the 
store was set up to do 30% more vol- 
ume with no increase in expenses. 


The merchant who “wasn’t inter- 
ested in a new sign’’ is now thoroughly 
convinced of the value of his elec- 
trical advertising, which costs him just 
ten times as much as it formerly did. 
He knows that what he is paying for 
that sign is not unreasonable because 
he is following the planned advertis- 
ing program established by our sur- 
vey. As this is a program set up by 
the national association in his line of 
business it may be followed with con- 
fidence. 


Salesman A, who conducted the sur- 
vey, made'more than a sale. He iden. 
tified himself as a merchandising coun- 
selor and gained new and _ valuable 
experience which will help him in 
future sales. 

There is always a new angle to 
every situation, no matter how similar 
is the business involved. Sometimes a 
salesman will tell me, “But this one 
is old stuff. A survey isn’t necessary.” 

True, it isn’t necessary—not if he 
can answer all the 12 questions which 
compose the survey! Thus the sales- 
man is led to realize that he must 
make the survey if he is to go on to 
a sale. 


Dramatic Sales Aids 


A “Salesman’s Progress” cartoon is 
our way of putting over the need for 
a survey in every instance. It hangs 
prominently in all of our offices. 
When we held'a general sales confer- 
ence in the first part of the year a 
blow-up of the cartoon was on the 
speaker's platform. Results show that 
it is more effective than words in get- 
ting the idea across. 

Showmanship in presenting the sign 
to a prospect is developed as carefully 
as is the idea for the sign. If a pros- 
pect is near a factory branch he will 
usually come there to see a demonstra- 
tion which closely resembles actuality. 
A miniature stage is used. When the 
curtains are drawn aside a_photo- 
graphic enlargement of the prospect’s 
place of business with the proposed 
sign in position is revealed. Room 
and stage are darkened and the sign 
glows by progressive stages of expos- 
ure to black light. 


Movies also are used for the demon- 
stration, and these may be used any- 
where. They are made in the same 
way as an animated cartoon. Thus Mr. 
Prospect sees his place of business as it 
will look when the sign is working. 

Without the survey and its parallel 
conference testing, however, the sales- 
man would not be able to eliminate 
all the obstacles on his ‘‘Salesman’s 
Progress” path. And the first obstacle 
is ‘‘not interested.” 


Pictograph Correction 


In the July 15 Pictograph’ headed 
“Weekly Newspapers Still Going Strong,” 
the state of Nebraska was shown with a 
ratio of 362, which indicated an advance 
of 262% in the circulation of weekly 
newspapers during the decade 1929 to 
1939. Sorry—but it was all a mistake in 
the Bureau of the Census. Their prelimi- 
nary report gave 1,251,327 as the circu- 
lation of weekly newspapers in Nebraska 
in 1939 whereas the correct figure should 
have been 251,327. The corresponding 
1929 figure was 345,849. Nebraska thus 
showed a sizable joss instead of a gain. 
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The Westinghouse Quota System: 
A “Per Cent of Industry” Plan 


This quota set-up has practically eliminated quarrels with 


distributors on the issue of fairness. It provides a method 


for comparative evaluation of distributors, sets reasonable 


marks to shoot at, quickly spots weaknesses in the field. It 


can be adapted by any company that has access to figures on 


total industry volume, or good estimates of total volume. 


Based on an interview by A. R. Hahn with 


W. W. GRANT 


Director of Marketing Research, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio 


While the quota system described 
here is not fully operative at the mo- 
ment due to the defense program, it 
is still serving a definite purpose, and 
it will resume full application as soon 
as the national emergency passes. We 
present it now because the problem of 
setting quota is perennial, and the 
SALES MANAGEMENT editors believe 
that every firm that has anything to 
sell needs a yardstick by which to plan 
and to measure sales accomplishment. 
If you haven’t a quota system, now 
is the time to lay one out so that it 
will be ready to use when we emerge 
from our present sellers’ market.— 
The Editors. 


UOTAS, by and large, are 
likely to be a combination 
of guessing and hoping. And 
because they are, they're fre- 

quently challenged by distributors and 
dealers whose performance they pur- 
port to measure. 

By way of rebuttal, the company 
argues that it must define an objective, 
even if that objective is only an intelli- 
gent estimate. 

A more scientific method for setting 
sales quotas, adopted in 1939 by the 
Merchandising Division of Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
has overcome most of the hazards in- 
herent in the quota which arbitrarily 
sets up a certain number of units, or 
a certain volume of dollars, as the tar- 
get for the sales department. The 
Westinghouse procedure furnishes a 
clear market picture for the guidance 
of management and enables the com- 
pany to orient itself with respect to 
trends in the industry of which it is 
a part. 

Further, the quota machinery has 
turned out to be unexpectedly helpful 
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in meeting the problems which have 
arisen out of a sellers’ market in which 
shipments are far behind orders and 
stocks must be pro-rated. 

The Westinghouse plan is relatively 
simple, yet it does all these things: 


1. It reduces to a minimum quar- 
rels with distributors over fairness of 
quotas. 


2. It supplies, month by month, 
current figures for the sales depart- 
ment which clearly reveal the strong 
and the weak spots in sales perform- 
ance, 


3. It gives both the company and 
its individual distributors a picture of 
performance, not only in relation to 
the previous year’s sales, but also in 
relation to the current performance of 
the whole industry. 


4. It gives the company a sound 
basis for evaluation of the compara- 
tive efficiency of its various distrib- 
utors. 


The Westinghouse quota is a ‘‘per 
cent of industry’’ rather than a fixed 
amount in units or in dollars. (With 
it is used a second measuring stick 
called “Par,” which will be explained 
later.) 

There are six definite steps in the 
development of the quota. To make 
for easier understanding, we list them 
here, then present a complete explana- 
tion of the procedure, step by step. 


1. Breakdown of industry figures 
on sales by states, to obtain industry 
sales by Westinghouse territories. 


2. Conversion of the figures from 


industry shipments to industry dis- 
tributor sales. 


3. Comparison of Westinghouse 
figures in each territory to total in- 
dustry sales in that territory to estab- 
lish per cent of industry being sold 
there by Westinghouse. 


4. Development of a weighted av- 
erage figure for each territory (on 
we cent of industry sold by Westing- 

ouse) from the figures for the pre- 
ceding three years. 


5. Setting of a reasonable quota in 
relation to this weighted average, 
which becomes the quota for the fol- 
lowing year. 


6. Conversion of the per cent of 
industry quota into estimated units of 
sale for purposes of definite sales plan- 
ning. 


How Basic Data Are Gathered 


With this list as a sort of “flow 
chart’’ to serve as a guide, let's follow 
through with details: 

Through the National Electrical 
Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Washing Machine Manufacturers’ 
Association, figures on shipments to 
each of the 48 states are available by 
months. Both of these associations in- 
clude 90% or better of the industry 
for household refrigerators, electric 
ranges, electric water heaters, washing 
machines and ironing machines, the 
five major product lines the quota sys- 
tem serves. Figures are available about 
25 days after the close of each month. 

(The manufacturers’ shipments 
which are reported are monthly ship- 
ments for resale within states — not 
shipments to distributors within states, 
A manufacturer determines what por- 
tion of his volume is chargeable to 
each state by finding the percentage of 
each distributor’s sales which has been 
sold in each state during the previous 
three months. Thus “shipments for 
resale by states’ becomes ‘“‘sales by 
states,’ when distributors have dis- 
posed of their stocks.) 

Total current sales by the manufac- 
turers represented by the associations 
are accurately indicative, Westinghouse 
believes, of relative sales potentials for 
the immediate future. Since the 108 
Westinghouse wholesale territories Jo 
not follow state lines, the first step in 
the quota-setting procedure is to break 
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You may never have heard of a K carrier circuit, 
, but it has often heard you. 
| It’s a Bell Telephone Laboratories development 


by which two pairs of wires in parallel cables can 


: carry as many as twelve separate conversations at 

the same time! 

5 

K carrier circuits are being built into many miles 

y " a 

of Long Distance cables. This is one of the ways we 
have of adding a lot of long circuits in a hurry to 

. meet the needs of national defense. 
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Each Westinghouse distributor gets a series of monthly reports which show exactly 
where he stands with reference to his current quota, to sales for the same period of 
last year, and to “Par.” (See article for full explanation of this term.) 

Above we've created a dummy distributor, assigned him a dummy quota, and 
attributed to him a fictitious sales performance, to show how one page of the monthly 
report appears. Tabulation of performance on ranges and water heaters fills out 


the page. 


Our “distributor,” as we have pictured him, is doing barely half his quota on 
ranges, is breaking his quota on washers. But on neither line is he getting as big a 


share of the market as he should be getting. 


Along with this report go sheets which break down, for this same distributor, his 
coverage, by dealers, of principal and subordinate trading centers and rural towns . . . 
Sales and 


show sales to utilities in his area . . list new dealers for the month. 


quotas, by counties and the dealers serving those counties, are also shown. 
A standard sheet accompanying each batch of reports reminds the distributor of 


the meaning of the terms used in the reports, tells him what Westinghouse average 
performance for the month has been. 


* * * 


up the industry figures to obtain ¢ ‘i- 
mated industry volume for each whc 'e. 
sale area. 

Where only a part of a state fulls 
in a given distributor's territory, ‘he 
proportion of the total shipments rep. 
resented by that part of the state must 
be calculated by the application of 
certain reliable indices. In the Wes. 
tinghouse system the following factors 
are used: 

Number of wired homes by coun- 

ties. 

Total retail sales by counties.* 

Population. 

Total of Westinghouse major ap- 

pliance sales. 

Utility installation reports, where 

available. 

Consideration of electricity and gas 

rates and utility attitude. 


From these data, it is possible to 
assign a definite percentage of any 
state’s shipments to each territory di- 
vision within the state. Only in a few 
instances, where a state is divided into 
a large number of territories, is the 
error in this method more than negli- 
gible, says W. W. Grant, director of 
marketing research for Westinghouse. 


Spotting Weak Territories 


Inasmuch as the monthly state re- 
ports are industry shipments and not 
distributors’ sales-to-retailers, a further 
calculation must be made to convert 
industry shipments into industry dis- 
tributor sales. This is done by find- 
ing the average time lag between dis- 
tributors’ purchases and distributor 
sales-to-retailers. From past years’ ex- 
perience, that time difference is known 
month by month. (This monthly av- 
erage is brought up to date and cor- 
rected each month on the basis of the 
previous three months’ experience, so 
as to eliminate progressive multiplica- 
tion of error.) While individual dis- 
tributors’ “‘stock to sales’ ratios vary 
from the average, nevertheless, the ad- 
justment of shipments to sales is for 
all distributors rather than for indi- 
viduals; the law of averages levels out 
any discrepancies that might be caused 
by a few distributors holding more or 
less stock than usual. 

When indsutry volume for each 
Westinghouse territory has been cal- 
culated, these figures are compared, 
territory by territory, with Westing- 
house sales, to establish a measure of 
the Westinghouse position in cach 
area. If, for example, Westinghouse 
is selling 9% of all the business on 


* Before actual retail sales for 1940 
were available from the government cea- 
sus, SALES MANAGEMENT'S “Survey 0 
Buying Power” estimates were ut./ized 
here. 
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GET WHAT YOU PAY FOR 


Your real market is made up of men in 
authority . . . men whose recommendation car- 
ries weight, and men whose yes or no decides 
the issue. The National Business Paper ‘pub- 
lications reach those men because N. B. P. 
circulation is entirely controlled and entirely 
selective . . . dictated by careful market study. 
Make an up-to-date survey of your real market 
and see how the names and positions coincide 
with the circulation list of the N. B. P. publi- 
cation directed at your market. Or better still 
let the representative of that paper demonstrate 
to you how live and vital and up-to-date his 


circulation list is. 
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This is audited circulation. Once every six 
months the circulation of each N. B. P. maga- 
zine is impartially and completely audited by 
the Controlled Circulation Audit (C.C.A.) and 
the facts are laid on the table for anyone to see. 

In N. B. P. publications you get what you 
need—the vital, authoritative, decisive buying 
factors; and you get what you pay for—proven 
by the Controlled Circulation Audit. If you 
are not now using any of these magazines, you 
belong in them along with the hundreds of 
other value-minded leading advertisers who 
appear there regularly. NATIONAL BUSI- 
NESS PAPERS ASSOCIATION, 2 West Forty- 
fifth Street, New York City. 
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NATIONAL BUSINESS PAPERS 
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Circulation audited semi-annually CCA by Controlled Circulation Audit, Inc. 


ASSOCIATION 
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a given appliance in the whole coun- 
try, and only 6% of the industry in a 
given territory, then that territory ts 
obviously weak. 

Now comes the next step toward 
development of the quota: The per 
cent of the industry's business obtained 
by Westinghouse in each territory 1s 
calculated for the past three years, and 
an average is struck off. The average 
used is a weighted figure, giving the 
last year twice the importance of pre- 
vious years, so that the most recent 
experience will have the most influence 
in determining the following year's 
quota. 

Knowing the average per cent of 
the industry's business a territory has 
chalked up, it is possible to set a quota 
for the next year which will be in line 
with the territory’s past performance. 
In golf, this would be called handi- 
capping. 

The per cent of industry quota for 
most territories is set somewhat higher 
than past performance, but never 
more than is reasonably attainable. 

If a territory had Westinghouse 
sales of 5% of industry in 1939, and 
6% of industry sales in 1940, then 
the 1941 quota might be 6.1% of in- 
dustry. 


“Refore” and “After” Guides 


Since a “per cent of industry” is an 
indeterminate until industry sales are 
known, estimated units quotas are also 
provided. These are determined by 
first estimating what the industry sales 
will be in the territory and from this 
taking the “per cent of industry” 
quota per cent. Thus, a territory 
might have a 6.1% of industry quota, 
which would be 525 estimated units. 
These estimated units are used for the 
purpose of planning ahead and for 
visualizing a specific goal. The per 
cent of industry quota is used, after 
the industry sales are known, to show 
how sales compared with the actual 
amount of “per cent of industry” 
quota. 

If industry sales in a territory prove 
to be better than estimated, it may be 
concluded that selling conditions in 
the territory were good, and, there- 
fore, unless the Westinghouse agency 
attains its per cent of industry quota, 
it hasn’t improved its operation, even 
though it may perhaps have exceeded 
its estimated units quota. 

The amount of quota increase as- 
signed to territories is not set arbi- 
trarily but is selected from a sliding 
scale which gives areas with a low per 
cent of industry past performance a 
greater increase than territories which 
have been getting a large share of the 
industry business. Some territories 
which have attained a very high per- 
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centage of the industry business for 

Westinghouse are given no increase. 
The per cent of industry quota plan, 

then, sets quotas in line with past per- 


formance. But, since past perform- 
ance quotas have the weakness of not 
setting an ultimate goal for weak ter- 
ritories, and of not giving credit to 
territories where operation is highly 
efficient, another factor is put into use 
to run parallel with the ‘‘per cent of 
industry” quota plan. 


The “Par” Factor 


This factor is called ‘‘Par.” 

Let's use a game of golf to illus- 
trate the meaning of Par. We have 
two golfers. Number 1 shoots a cus- 
tomary game of 105. Number 2’s 
usual game is 95. So we give Number 
1 a quota of 103 and Number 2 a quota 
of 92. Both reach their objectives. 
Therefore, both have a performance 
of 100% of quota and both deserve 
credit for having shown improvement 
and doing the job assigned to them. 
But, Par for the course is 76, and 
Number 1’s performance to par is not 
nearly as good as Number 2’s. There- 
fore, we give Number 1 quota credit 
for doing a good job for 4im and for 
showing improvement, but we give 
Number 2 the same credit plus a Par 
credit recognizing him as a much bet- 
ter golfer, 

In the Westinghouse “per cent of 
industry’’ quota system, Par is the same 
per cent of the industry business for 
every territory. Let us assume that, 
in the case of one appliance, it is 13%. 
Territory A might have 6.2% of 
industry as a quota, and, of course, 
Par would be 13%. If the territory’s 
sales actually reach 6.2% of industry 
sales, the performance to quota will 
be 100% and the performance to Par 
47.5%. Territory B might have a 
quota of 14.5% of industry; Par is 
still 13%. Thus, if this territory ac- 
tually secured 14.5% of the industry’s 
sales, the performance to quota would 
be 100% and the performance to Par, 
111.5%. Comparing Territory A with 
Territory B, we see that they both are 
making progress, but that Territory B 
has a much stronger market position 
and is much more valuable to West- 
inghouse, 

Briefly, then, Par supplies a basis 
for comparing performance in one 
territory with performance in all other 
territories. Since in the per cent of 
industry plan, quotas are set on the 
basis of past performance of each in- 
dividual distributor, results in terms of 
per cent of quota attained are not com- 
parable. Quota performance in Terri- 
tory A compared with quota perform- 
ance in Territory B reveals only the 
relative progress in the job assigned 


each for the year. It does not cm. 
pare their sales positions. To © al. 
uate territories properly, their cov, pe. 
titive strength must be measured, 
“Par” supplies such a measure. 

How is Par set? The national ay- 
erage industry position might be used 
at such a standard, but since national 
average is the aggregate of both good 
and poor territory performance, and 
because poor territories keep the na- 
tional average low, the national ay- 
erage is not high enough to be used 
as a satisfactory standard. 

Therefore, a per cent of the in. 
dustry’s business which is somewhat 
higher than national average has been 
selected as a standard and is called Par, 
For example: Refrigerator Par might 
be 20%; Range Par, 30%; Water 
Heater Par, 25%; Washer Par, 10%: 
and Ironer Par, 5%, etc. . 

Actually, the per cent of industry 
which is selected for Par lies between 
national average and the per cent of 
industry attained by the best Westing- 
house territories. It is, in addition to 
being a standard, the per cent of in- 
dustry which Westinghouse hopes to 
reach as a national average within the 
next few years. (Note: Naturally, this 
objective is currently being upset by 
the defense program — its attainment 
in the final analysis depends, of course, 
upon the company’s ability to make all 
the products it can sell—which it can- 
not do at the present time.) 


Geared to Unstable Times 


Comparison of any territory's per- 
formance in relation to Par, therefore, 
shows its standing in relation to mar- 
ket potential as revealed by the expe- 
rience of the industry. A ranking of 
Westinghouse wholesalers according to 
performance on per cent of industry 
quota reveals the relative progress of 
each, with the backsliders at the bot- 
tom. A ranking according to Par re- 
veals the relative market strength of 
each, with the weakest territories at 
the bottom. 

Now let’s see what the advantages 
of such a system turn out to be: 

One of the greatest advantages of 
the per cent of industry quota plus is 
that sales are not judged in comparison 
with a previously fixed quota, bet, in- 
stead, are judged in a comparison with 
what the industry is actually selling 
in the territory. Hence, if industry 
sales are poor, Westinghouse sales are 
then compared to a lower figure than 
the estimated quota. _ If, on the other 
hand, industry sales are better than 
estimated, sales are compared to 2 
higher figure. 

The estimated units quota provides 
all the advantages of the convention] 
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“Oh, yes, Colonel, private industry has started dishing out medals, too!” 
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fixed quota so far as defining a goal 
is concerned. Per cent of industry 
quotas are better than fixed quotas 
because, when selling conditions for 
the industry are good, fixed quotas 
might be easily reached without any 
actual progress over competition. If 
selling conditions are poor, fixed 
ae might never be reached even 
though selling effort were greatly im- 
proved. 


The conventional quota method— 
that of assigning a fixed quota to a ter- 
ritory at the beginning of the year, has 
some definite drawbacks. The principal 
weakness is that these quotas must be 
based on a forecast of selling condi- 
tions for the year, and this forecast 
may prove to be far wrong, especially 
for individual territories. If the fore- 
cast is too low, then the quotas are 
too low and can be attained without 
any improvement in effort. If, on the 
other hand, the forecast is too high, 
then quota attainment is difficult even 
with the best of selling effort. It might 
even be impossible. 

In the conventional quota plan, 
moreover, sales management cannot 
tell whether the ratio of sales to quota 
indicates the quality of the selling 
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effort, or if, instead, it merely indicates 
that the quota was wrong. 

When a per cent of industry quota 
plan is used, then sales compared to 
quota can only indicate the progress 
of selling effort, because a distributor's 
sales are compared with current selling 
conditions as indicated by industry 
sales in his territory. 

Once a month, each Westinghouse 
distributor gets a “Distributor’s Mar- 
ket Analysis Report.” The perform- 
ance of each distributor for the pre- 
vious month and the year to date is 
evaluated on three bases: 1. Sales 
versus per cent of industry quota; 2. 
sales versus Par; 3. distributor’s results 
versus Westinghouse national average 
results. These reports give each dis- 
tributor a current picture of his stand- 
ing. (Distributors report to Westing- 
house once a month on sales to dealers 
on the various appliances—these fig- 
ures are posted on master records and 
embodied in the market analysis sheets 
which we have just mentioned.) 

Copies of the market analysis reports 
are routed to executives in the sales 
departments, and to field supervisors 
who study them in detail and talk 
over the showings revealed there with 


individual distributors. If nt 
weaknesses are shown, together | ey 
may plan what can be done to o\ er. 
come them. If range sales are w ak 
among a distributor's dealers i: 4 
specific territory, for example, they 
may make up a schedule of range 
demonstrations to arouse consumer in- 
terest and develop fresh leads. 

For the first time in Westinghouse 
history, the company can now make a 
graded list of distributors which, with 
a high degree of accuracy, will show 
which of its wholesale outlets rank the 
highest in “net worth” to the manu- 
facturer whose franchise they hold. 
They can do this because the quota sys. 
tem provides the answers to two im- 
portant questions: 1. Is this distrib- 
utor doing a progressively better job 
in comparison with his own past rec- 
ord? And, 2. Is this distributor get- 
ting a progressively bigger percentage 
of industry total in his territory and 
thus strengthening his over-all indus- 
try position? 

And it’s at this point that the West- 
inghouse quota system has stepped 
into the breach to help the company’s 
sales staff with the ticklish job of pro- 
rating shipments of appliances now 
that production can no longer keep up 
with demand. 


Since ‘‘per cent of industry’’ quotas 
are based on past sales performance in 
relation to all sales made in the terri- 
tory by the industry, it is a simple 
matter to turn these data into an allot- 
ment plan. An allotment plan on this 
basis gives each distributor outlet its 
proper share of the available produc- 
tion, according to its needs for hold- 
ing the competitive industry position 
it has achieved. 


Jellied Cranberries Get 
Extensive Publicity 


Cranberry Canners, Inc., South 
Hanson, Mass., gets a three-months 
drive under way in October to broaden 
the demand for its Ocean Spray jellied 
cranberry sauce. 

Space includes half pages in four 
colors in This Week and Ladies 
Home Journal, and a half-page in two 
colors in Better Homes & Gardens. 
Black and white copy is to run in 
The American Weekly, Better Homes 
& Gardens, Good Housekeeping, 
Holland’s, Household, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, McCall's, Woman's Home 
Companion. 

The word “jellied’’ has been in- 
corporated into the label and wil! be 
emphasized to differentiate between 
that product and whole cranberry 
sauce. 


Agency: Harry M. Frost, Boston. 
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Marketing Flashes 


Labels, Ads and Displays Weighed to See How 


They Fill or Fail the Public’s Requirements 


What Consumers Want 


The Committee on Consumer Rela- 
tions in Advertising, Inc., N. Y., has 
issued a report, ‘Information in Ad- 
vertising,”” describing how it analyzed 
national advertising to see what infor- 
mation the latter contained that would 
be helpful to the consumer in buying. 
Consumer movement leaders have re- 
peatedly damned advertising as failing 
to provide this information. 

First the committee set up an ex- 
haustive list of factors which would 
aid in buying each product. Consumer 
leaders were then asked to state what 
factors they considered significant to 
consumer buying. There was very little 
agreement among them as to just what 
items they considered essential beyond 
simple matters of price, availability 
and use of the product. 

Media advertising, as well as pack- 
ages and labels, were checked against 
the list of possible aids to buying. The 
report studied sheets and blankets, 
packaged cereals, canned fruits and 
vegetables, cosmetics, carpets and rugs, 
washing machines and refrigerators. It 
found that specifications of product 
qualities, construction characteristics, 
and objective facts about performance 
are not frequently given. ‘The 
amount, degree and kind of informa- 
tion,” the report concludes, “must 
vary with the medium, the product, 
and consumer psychology and buying 
behavior.” 

Sponsored by advertising media and 
agencies, the committee (organized in 
1939) assists in interpreting consumer 
trends, and provides counsel on infor- 
mative copy and labels, aad consumer 
telations. The report is available at 
$2.50 a copy. 


Testing Displays 

Point of Purchase Advertising In- 
stitute, Inc., N. Y., is offering to test 
manufacturers’ displays under actual 
held conditions—at no cost. 

Each test will run for seven weeks. 
At th beginning of the test period, 
held investigators will take inventory 
in units of the product in each test 
outlet. Thereafter, investigators will 
take iventory of units in stock each 
week, and note units added to stock in 
the preceding week. 

A sample will be selected by the 
Institite. balancing the distribution of 
outlets to be tested throughout the 
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U. S., or whatever market area is pre- 
ferred. The sample will be representa- 
tive of all outlets, by geographical 
areas, by urban and rural character, by 
sales volume, and according to shop- 
ping importance. A non-display con- 
trol will, of course, be established. 

Final report of tests will be in the 
forms of a detailed memorandum to 
the advertiser, and a report for publica- 
tion by the Institute, with the consent 
of the advertiser. This latter will re- 
veal no confidential information, and 
is approved by the advertiser before 
publication. 

As a sufficient number of published 
reports accumulate it is planned to 
study the series and make cross com- 
parisons to find consistent results in 
each factor measured. A cumulate re- 


port will then be published. 
All-Purpose Tag 


In line with the trend toward in- 
formative labeling of all products, 
Trimble Nurseryland Furniture, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y., has devised a sales 
tag for floor samples of its Kiddie- 
Koops and Tip-Top Kiddie-Baths that 
is readily adaptable to each of the 
models in these lines. 

Upper portion of the tag contains a 
general description of the product and 
lists the features common to all 
models. Directly below this — and 
starred — are the additional features 
that account for each step-up in price. 
Thus the bottom feature on the tag is 
that of the line’s highest priced model. 


With scissors, a retailer can cut alone 
dotted lines (marked on the reverse 
of the card) and adapt the tag to any 
model he wishes to display in his store. 

For example, the de luxe model 
Kiddie-Bath would incorporate all of 
the features, in which case the tag 
would be used intact; on the lowest- 
priced model all but one of the starred 
features would be removed. 

One tag is made with a fold-over 
to hang on the Kiddie-Bath; the other 
has a snap fastener to snap onto the 
Kiddie-Koop. Both are printed on 
tough glazed stock which will not 
easily soil. Instructions for their use 
are on the reverse side. 


Tool Chest 


Taking a leaf from Winston 
Churchill’s writings — “Give us the 
tools and we will finish the job’— 
Calvert Distillers Corp., N. Y., re- 
cently gave its salesmen a set of tools. 
They did a fine job, too. 

The tools were midget size, a 
wheelbarrow, a saw, an axe, a screw- 
driver, monkey-wrench, rake, etc., and 
went to the men with a series of letters 
from Josh Gollin, Calvert ad and sales 
promotion manager. Object was to 
“build a business beyond price” by 
concentrating selling effort on Calvert 
Reserve whisky, the company’s pre- 
mium brand. 

"You've got an axe to grind,”’ said 
one letter accompanying the tiny tool, 
“grind home . . . the wisdom of offer- 
ering an enriched America a drink it 
has always wanted—and can now af- 
ford.” Another pointed out, ‘‘the rake 
is a Summer clean-up tool. For five 
years now Calvert has been developing 
an effective Summer clean-up tool for 
your customers...” The screwdriver, 
it was explained, “is used to put things 
together Remember, the ‘twist 
we've been telling you about.” 


Manufacturers with several models in 


the line might adapt this multi-use tag. 
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ALBERT MATTHEWS 
came up through service 
and sales to be Assistant 
to the President of The 
American Laundry Ma- 
chinery Co. — largest 
company of its kind, 
developer of many tech- 
nical advances in laun- 
dering and cleaning. 
Mr. Matthews is an in- 
dustry leader, a director 
of the Laundry and 
Cleaners Allied Trade 
Association. Part of his 
job is to think ahead of 
the industry. He reads 
eight good Business Pa- 
pers to help him do it. 


ca 


KEY MEN READ 
BUSINESS PAPER 


cA 


SURVEY SERIE 


by Sales Management showing ! 
key men everywhere in industry 
regular readers of business pape": 
and why. 


Sponsored by the following Busi 
Papers receiving unanimous V° 
from a jury of disinterested 

for “honest and able editing ' 
renders a real service” :— 


= 


| 


RI 


NORWOOD STATION 


’ ¢ 
- 2 EWS 
i O PRESIDENT, 
_GPRERAL SALES MANAGER * 4 
k 


i Mr. E.W. Davidson 
Sales Management 

420 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 


Deer Sir: 


I subscribe to eight different Business Papers 
covering the fields this company serves and 

read them to gain more knowledge of the devel- 
opments in these industries. 


I make it a point to go over each of the eight 
magazines picking out of the editorial and ad- 
vertising pages items of interest and benefit 

to our organization. 


There isn't any question in my mind but that 
good Business Papers render a real service to 
their readers. 


Very truly yours, 


Assistant to President 


as 


me l00 BUSINESS PAPERS BUILD BETTER BUSINESS 


istry 
apers ' 


AMERICAN BUILDER, Chicago FOOD INDUSTRIES, New York MACHINERY, New York 


Busi BAKERS WEEKLY, New York HOTEL WORLD-REVIEW. 
us Vlg BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, New York 

ex) Nev York 

ing "§ CERAMIC INDUSTRY, Chicago 


DEPA:TMENT STORE ECON- THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR- SALES MANAGEMENT. 
OM'ST, New York KEYSTONE, New York New York 


POWER, New York 


THE IRON AGE. New York RAILWAY AGE, New York 


Dear old golden drool-days are still 
with about three millions of us who 
are allergic to ragweed. 

* * * 


For the record: Sept. 6 is Lafayette 
Day, Sept. 13 is National Felt-Hat 
Day, Sept. 21-27 is National Dog 
Week, Sept. 22 is Better Parenthood 
Week, Sept. 22-27 was scheduled to 
give us The Silk Parade (although the 
American-Japanese crisis may put the 
kibosh on that), and Sept. 28 is Amer- 
ican Indian Day. 

se 2 

[I have no idea what American 
Indian Day would be like, but some- 
times I envy the redskin his tax-free 
status. 

= 

Slogan for a glue, Version No. 
7856: “Confidentially, it sticks.” Hav- 
ing resurrected this oldie, still another 
version might apply to the new Fed- 
eral Income Tax: “Confidentially, it 
stings. 

* * * 

Everett Nelson, ad mgr. of U. S. 
Gutta Percha Paint, has been getting 
letters of solicitation from John Orr 
Young, who signs them: “With good- 
will... J. O. Y.” Everett wonders if 
Mr. Hitler's Mr. Ley would mind if 
John signed his pieces: ‘Strength 
through J. O. Y.” 

* ok * 

I weary of the classical man-bites- 
dog definition of “news,” and suggest 
a variant: Canary Swallows Cat. 

ee 6 


Mac Rollins, promotion manager of 
Cosmopolitan, calls our attention to 
the fact that our aquarium yarn printed 
in the August 1 issue should have 
been credited to ‘The Better Way,” 
the sprightly news-letter his mag gets 
out. Sorry, Mac; we always give the 
by-line when we know it. 

eo 

Saunders Norvell asks: “Why is it 
that the only place you can't park is on 
a parkway?’ He’s got something there. 

ts ae *k 

Anticlimax Dept.: On a dignified 
metal plaque between two windows on 
a building in Richmond, Va., we read: 
‘Here stood the home of Major James 
Gibbon, 1750-1835. A soldier of the 
Revolution, he led the forlorn hope 
against Stony Point, for which he re- 
ceived through Congress the thanks of 
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a grateful country.” In big gold-leaf 
letters on the window at the right of 
the plaque, it says: ‘“Termite Pest 
Control Co.” 

Tessie O’Paque wonders if the duty 
on oriental rugs and “‘carpet tacks” 
are one and the same. She also con- 
fuses a British idiom by observing that 
a grasshopper “‘isn’t cricket.” 

. ee 


We never print puns, but A. D. 
Walter sends the following through 
his little publication, Advertising 
Highlights: “But Honey,” explained 
the husband, “I just dropped into the 
burlesque house to see the nudes-reel.”’ 
“Ad” also says: “I deal at Wool- 
worth’s because I like their dime-pay- 
ment plan.” 

é<é: 2 

Martin Olsen clips and mails a 
classified ad from the Wabasha Jour- 
nal: ‘For Sale—A violin, by a young 
man in good condition, except for a 
loose peg in the head.” You wouldn't 
fool us, would you, Martin? 

* * * 


Wonder what an Arc de Triomphe 
thinks about ? 

* * & 

A cub copywriter who wishes to 
remain anonymous (he has evidently 
been having blue-pencil trouble) turns 
in a definition that is worthy of the 
late G. K. Chesterton: ‘The best ad- 
vertising is that which has not been 
tampered with by men with the power 
to tamper, but not the power to im- 
prove.” 

* oe & 

Herb Stellmacher, of Dallas, agrees 
with our map-on-a-slate idea. He cites 
C. F. Cram Co., cartographers, who 
sell a globe with a coupon attached. 
At the end of the war, after boundary 
disputes are settled, you send in your 
coupon and get new sections for your 
globe to bring it up to date. 
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With Hydra-matic drive, you are 
concerned principally with steering 
and braking. Wheel and whoa, you 
might say. 

* * * 
I wouldn't give a second look 
To him who pencils-up a book. 
* * * 

Debunking-Old-Phrases Dept.: “He 

calls a spade a spade.’ I suppose he 


calls a heart a heart, and a diamond 


diamond. 
* * & 
Title for a house-organ for Cann 
Mills: ‘Cannon Aid.” (We ne 
print puns, as I said.) 


But Banking’s “News and Note: 
does print puns, like: “It’s a lony 
Lana that has no Turner.” 

Catchy name for a Lastex slipper hy 
I. Miller, advertised in the New York 
Times roto section: “Pumpadore.”’ 

* oe 

“Guns and Umbrellas Repaired,” 
says a sign in Richmond. Maybe that's 
where we get the colloquial “bumber- 
shoot.”’ 

BS % Ps 

This fairly slap-happy page would 
like to make a long, low bow in the 
direction of Significant Trends, up 
there in the front of the book. All 
through the Depression, when business 
had its tail between its legs, our Mr. 
Salisbury kept his dauber up . . . cited 
chapter and verse to prove that we 
would come through okay . . . smoked 
out items that were not only optimistic 
but true. He has lived to see the graph 
of general business pass that of 1929, 
and continue right up through the 
roof. 

* * * 

Speaking of pipe-lines, which the 
oil companies are, Alfred Dunhill’s 
pipe-line is no slouch. 


* * 


“Auction Chant Barred in Tobacco 
Trial,” reads a newspaper headline. 
Now we're getting somewhere, That 
man on the radio gives me goose- 
pimples. 

* * & 

Winchell told how a couple of col- 
umnists, Brubaker and Fogarty, were 
wrangling over who had first men- 
tioned the matter of Lindbergh being 
“in” the air and “on” the air, saying 
that he had credited it to Tom Meany 
Over a year ago. It must have been 
an obvious play-on-words, for it also 
appeared here last September. 

* * # 

Punning of a higher order used to 
be indulged in by the late Keith Pres- 
ton, of the Chicago Daily News. | 
recall, with pleasure, a couplet of 
Keith’s that went like this: 

A Modernist married a Fundamentalist wife, 
Who led him a catechism and dogma life. 
* ok x 

Bob Graham sends the tail-piece of 
an ad by Witty Brothers, New York, 
in which, he says, they are “making a 
valiant effort to live up to their name.” 
The effort: “Ask to see Trop-iglo 
. . . the suit with the ‘pores that 
refreshes.’ ’’ Migosh! 

T. HARRY THOMPSON 
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High-Spot City 


ANOTHER MONTHLY PAYROLL GAIN: $9,000,000 
ANOTHER MONTHLY SALES GAIN: $4,000,000 


, WORRIED? 


During July, retail sales in the Providence-Rhode Island mar- 
ket were 20% — approximately $4,000,000 — greater than a year 
ago. Payrolls increased 63% — more than $9,000,000. Payrolls, 
obviously, do not represent this market's total buying power. 
DISCOURAGED 2 That's why, first six months of this year, retail sales exceeded 
I a payrolls by an average of $5,000,000 per month. But... in July, 
f : payrolls exceeded sales by $2,000,000. Please don’t let this hap- 
pen again! You can’t miss in Providence! But you gotta adver- 


tise enough. 
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Manufacturers who 
make it possible for their 
advertising people to 
transmil vital informa- 
tion to customers will 


help national 
defense; 

help their 
customers; 
helpsolvetheirown 
current problems; 
help build a sound 
foundation for fu- 


ture business. 


al 


American business possesses tre- 
mendous “stock piles” of useful information. But it 
needs to be distributed quickly where it will do the 
most good. You have some of it. But, chances are, it’s 
your customers that need it. 

You face new and perplexing problems today. So 
do your customers. You would probably be grateful 
to your suppliers for any help they might contribute 
toward the solution of your current problems. So 
would your customers appreciate your help. 

In peace time, business men need information if 
they want to progress. In war time they mis/ have 
information if they want to survive. That is why 
many business papers today are accorded top rating 
for cargo space to England and Australia. 

Phat is why business papers are good vehicles of 
communication for advertisers who have useful in- 
formation to convey. 


Advertisers Have Same 
Opportunities as Editors 


The respect that business paper readers feel for 
their editors is in direct proportion to the help 
those editors have rendered over the years. The 
good-will of your customers will depend, especially 
in these troubled times, quite largely upon your 
ability to help them, 
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bi@pusiness paper advertising today: 


Yelp customerss 


America needs W ital IN 


Fditors and advertisers alike succeed only if they 
understand that business papers are read for infor- 
mation, not for fun. 

How you use your space to best advantage today 
depends upon the same thing that governs the edi- 
tor’s use of his pages: What are the readers’ current 
problems? 

Then: What part of your specialized knowledge 
do your customers and prospects need most today? 
In what form will they find it most useful? 


Too Long For An Ad? 


Offer Useful Literature 
Frequently you will be able to transmit enough 
information to be of practical use to your customers, 
right in the advertising pages. 

Sometimes, however, manufacturers will find that 
the information which is of greatest use to their 
customers is so voluminous that supplementary 
literature must be offered. When that is the case, 
be sure your advertising tells all that the reader 
must know in order to determine the usefulness of 
the literature; its special application to his new 
problems. 

One manufacturer discovered that customers and 
prospects were faced with the problem of quickly 
training new machine operators. He prepared oper- 
ating manuals and offered them through the medi- 
um of his business paper advertising . which, 
incidentally, was the only way he could locate many 
prospects who were working in the dark; tomor- 
row’s prospects who are blessing him today for the 
helpful literature that speeds the training of new 
operators. 

Dealers and Jobbers 
Need Help. Too 


Today's need for vital information is not restricted 
to industrial, technical, or professional fields. 
Storekeepers will need plenty of help as they face 
increasing consumer dissatisfaction when luxuries 
and even necessities become scarce. The editors wil! 
help, but each manufacturer concerned has an equal 
opportunity to maintain his own individual stand- 
ing with his trade by making his advertising in 
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‘solve new problems! 


‘ INFORMATION as much as men and materials 


dealer publications as helpful as anything the edi- 
tors do. 

\s one advertiser put it: “If I can’t supply them 
with merchandise, how else can I keep their good- 
will except by helping them meet their new and 
perplexing problems?" 


What Do YOU Know 
That Will Help? 


That is the question to ask yourself when you are 


wondering how to advertise profitably under today’s 
conditions. 

Your advertising opportunity today is the chance 
to speed specific help to customers; pertinent news; 
ideas for speed-ups and short-cuts; ways to increase 
their workers’ efficiency; ideas that will help get 
more out of present equipment; literature designed 
to help with new problems. 

You don’t have to be a “big” company or a “big” 
advertiser to do these things. Anyone can at least 
put into his business paper advertising the things 
that he would say to an irate customer who phoned 
for an explanation of a delayed order. You can 
start by telling the facts concerning your position 
and your efforts to speed deliveries. Then maybe 
you can suggest something he can do in the mean- 
time. Even if it isn’t the whole answer to his prob- 
lem, he'll love you for trying. 

Hlowever you do it, you help yourself by helping 
your customers and prospects. 


The First Step Is To 
Find Out What Hurts 


“TELL ALL No. 2” will be published as a series 
of booklets. ““How To Determine Specific, Valid, 


THRE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 
A national association of business 
/ publications devoted to increasing 
ABP) their usefulness to their subscribers 


and helping advertisers get a 
bigger return on their investment. 


369 Lexington Avenue, N.Y. C., CAledonia 5-4755 
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and Adequate Business Paper Advertising Objec- 
tives Today,” is the title of the first which will be 
released in the near future. 

It will contain true-life stories reporting how 
some manufacturers went about finding out how 
they could advertise profitably today. It will tell 
what simple steps lead quickly to a recognition of 
the customer's current needs. It will suggest how 
to analyze those needs in relation to your own situa- 
tion, and how to go about developing a specific 
“something” to help. 

If you'll send in the coupon, we'll be glad to rush 
you a copy just as soon as it is off the press. In the 
meantime, base your advertising upon the most im- 
portant thing you know that needs to be communi- 
cated quickly and accurately to all of your customers 
and prospects. 

The simplest way to be sure what your customers’ 
new problems are is to get out and visit with them. 

Then, just start with one thing. It’s a good first 
step. You can’t lick all of your customer relations 
problems all at once, anyhow. 

When you have found away to 
help customers and prospects, 
you will have the answer to the 
question, “How can I advertise 
profitably today?” 


és maa 


poco ------ 


The Associated Business Papers, 
Room 2707—369 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City 


(] Yes, | want the first section of ‘’Tell All No. 2” 
entitled, ‘‘How to Determine Specific, Valid, and 


FREE 


Please send the 
other FREE A. B. P. 
aids checked. 


Adequate Business Paper Advertising Objectives 
Today” as soon as it is ready. 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


i : Name.... : ocnchecenesepnibenteeieensannnmmapentnnnnemanatitls 
Mr. President: 
Meet Your Adver- 
tising Manager’. [_] Position 
“How | Hamstrung 
My Advertising Company contenant eterna eee 
Agency’. CJ 
Street sroceevesonen ocomnasninasenin 


“Intensive Adver- 


tising ’ by John E. 
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is an unusual one. In it, the spirit of 
religious proselyting and the methods 
of modern salesmanship meet with ap- 
preciable results despite the company’s 
avowed dislike of “high pressuring.” 
In the main field of distribution the 
company has no jobbers. All contact 
is with stores directly through the 
specially trained salesmen, whose job 
it is to merchandise Ruskets and the 
Loma Linda line, to assist the dealer 
in better display and help him to move 
this ‘profit line,” to distribute broad- 
sides and other dealer advertising, 
place point-of-sale material, and do 
needed educational work. 


The 12 Loma Linda salesmen in 
Southern California, the six to ten in 
the North, are all Seventh-Day Adven- 
tists, Their principal sales appeal is that 
of healthful eating, but the general at- 
mosphere of friendship and good will 
which they create in their work is an 


additional selling asset. Loma Linda 
salesmen believe they are doing hu- 
manity a favor by bringing them the 
gospel of proper eating. Believing that 
all grocers should be “food special- 
ists,” they work on each prospect as 
on a lamb to be brought into the fold. 
They spend long hours and endless 
energy attempting to make converts 


| 3 After the inquiry 
" ...then what? | 


Readers of Popular Mechanics always have 


been noted for buying responsiveness. When they answer ad- 


vertisements they are interested prospects, not merely curi- 
osity seekers. That’s why advertisers have used words like 
“amazing” and “phenomenal” in describing returns from 


Popular Mechanics. 


Without using superlatives, an advertiser just recently told 
us that six hundred inquiries from Popular Mechanics were 
worth a thousand others to him. 

Practically half of Popular Mechanics’ inquirers buy his 
product—an expensive one—for cash in response to his first 
follow-up. That’s the kind of buying response that makes 


advertising pay. 


Get the attention of readers who pay 25 cents for their 
copies of Popular Mechanics, tell them how your product can 
serve them—in business, home or diversion—and they will 
buy, whether you sell direct or through retail outlets. 

And whether you need units of quarter, half or full pages to 
tell your story, the rate and circulation of Popular Mechanics 
enable you to do so at a very low cost per thousand readers. 
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and enthusiasts of the dealers first, «. 
that in their turn, the latter may spread 
the message of correct eating. 

While the men are paid a straight 
salary, they always have the oppor- 
tunity to supplement their earninys 
with prizes offered in the company s 
contests held every two weeks. These 
contests, to date, have been confined 
to the men of one territory, each dis- 
trict working on a different product. 

Awards go to men with the highest 
sales standing. There is a point sys- 
tem for rewarding those who place 
most displays. Only merchandise 
prizes are given, the theory being that 
“money is soon spent and forgotten” 
while goods remain with the winner 
and are a constant reminder and urge 
to new effort. 

Radios, electrical appliances and 
similar articles are most frequently 
chosen for the awards, especially in 
the super-contests held for six-month 
periods of effort. These are the extra- 
value prizes and, according to the ex- 
perience of the company, they have a 
far bigger appeal to the men than cash. 


Clinical Backing Stressed 


With the increasing vitamin-con- 
consciousness of the consumer, and, 
hence, the dealer, Loma Linda sales- 
men have plenty of talking points. 
With the ‘‘faddists” stigma fading 
from ‘“‘health foods’ as every one 
counts vitamins, the Loma Linda staff, 
like the company’s advertising, em- 
phasize vitamin content of the prod- 
ucts, tell that a recent new analysis of 
the entire line has shown it to be very 
high in desired vitamin content and 
mineral requirements, and that where 
it was found to fall below a good 
level, fortification was resorted to. 
They point to the support given 
the company by the medical pro- 
fession — gained through the com- 
pany’s practice of furnishing doc- 
tors with special diet lists, worked out 
by Loma Linda dieticians for various 
ailments, and the reputation of Loma 
Linda hospital and medical school and 
Loma Linda sanitarium. 

Originally manufacturing canned soy 
bean products designed as meat sub- 
stitutes, the company now has an ex- 
tensive line, including Breakfast Cup, 
a soy bean coffee substitute; three 
cereals besides the newer Ruskets, in- 
cluding Kris-bits, a granulated cereal 
like Grape-Nuts, and Syl-dex, 4 
cooked cereal flavored with dates and 
honey; various soy bean preparations 
and a soy bean milk “with a new milky 
flavor.” This latter product, freed 
from the (to some) un-tempting so 
flavor, is being studied for possib! 
distribution in carton form for dat!; 
delivery like cows’ milk. 
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129,433 Enroll in Distributive 


Edueation Classes in 1940 


Number of students training under George-Deen Act increased 


16% over 1939; workers in 79 varieties of distributive occupations 


participated in 166 different courses. 


AST year 129,433 people were 
enrolled in part-time and eve- 
ning classes of the distributive 
education program operating 

under the George-Deen Act. This is 
an increase of 46% over 1939. 

The George-Deen Act, which be- 
came effective July 1, 1937, provides 
for Federal aid to the states for train- 
ing workers employed in distributive 
occupations. Included are those en- 
gaged in distributing to consumers, 
retailers, jobbers, wholesalers and 
others the products of farm and in- 
dustry, and in managing or selling 
personal service businesses.* 

Such a rise in enrollment indicates 
the increased recognition by both em- 
ployes and employers of the benefits of 
the program. Other signs are not 
lacking that people are anxious to learn 
how to do their jobs better. (It should 
be remembered that the courses are 
offered only upon the request of busi- 
ness people.) Additional evidences 
of the program’s progress, according 
to the U. S. Office of Education, Vo- 
cational Division, are: 

Extension of the program to the 
smaller centers and to distributive 
workers in smaller businesses ; 

Development of a long-range train- 
ing program in a number of states; 

A greater recognition of the pro- 
gram’s value by educators; 

Effective cooperation of trade asso- 
ciations on a local, state, and national 
basis. 

During the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1940, classes were in operation in 
981 communities of 47 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico, a rise of 41% over the preced- 
ing fiscal year. Most of this increase 
was registered in small and medium- 
sized towns. A corresponding increase 
was made in the amount spent for this 
distributive education, For the year the 
total! was $1,074,000, of which $637,- 
000 represented Federal funds; $211,- 
000 represented state funds; and 
$22,000 represented local funds. 

Workers in 79 kinds of distributive 
Occupations were offered 166 different 
courses during the year. They ran the 


e “Distributive Education Grows 
Ap Under the George-Deen Act,” SM, 
Aug: st 1, for a fuller explanation of the 


act and how it works. 
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gamut from appliance selling and 
arithmetic for salespeople, to small 
store management and window and 
store display. _ Where feasible, sep- 


arate classes were given for beginners, 
department heads, owners and man- 
agers, etc, 

Two types of educational courses 
are provided: Part-time and evening 
classes for those already employed in 
distributive occupations, and coopera- 
tive part-time classes for beginners. 
Enrollees in the latter work at least 
15 hours a week in local distributive 
establishments and spend at least 15 
hours a week in classroom instruction, 
two-thirds of which is devoted to sub- 
jects supplemental or related to their 
work. 


(Continued on page 70) 
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“In the seventh inning, Cardinals six, Dodgers nothing.” 


* 
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Lamson & Sessions Salesmen Steer 
Company’s Advertising Course 


Sales and advertising are tightly integrated at L & S. 


And the 


advertising is merchandised all the way from the board of directors 


down to the factory employes. 


HETHER in devising sales 

aids such as counter dis- 

plays, or in writing adver- 

tising, Lamson & Sessions 

Co., Cleveland manufacturers of bolts, 
nuts, cap screws and special hot and 
cold forged products, has found that 
it doesn’t pay to devise sales aids and 
then try to “'sell” them to the salesmen. 
On the contrary, the company feels 

it pays to have salesmen furnish ideas 
and suggestions for “processing” into 
usable sales tools. Participation of 
salesmen in this common sense ap- 
proach insures their use of such tools. 
"Salesmen are the ones, logically, 
to decide what should be featured in 
the company advertising,” says A. E. 
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R. Peterka, technical assistant to the 
vice-president in charge of sales, ‘‘be- 
cause they are the ones who have to 
crack the tough sales problems.” 

If a consensus shows need for buyer 
education on certain types of nuts, 
bolts, cotters or other products, the 
company’s agency przpares advertising 
accordingly, The agency dresses up 
salesmien’s suggestions in the language 
of management. 

Once a specific job for advertising 
has thus been mapped out, the com- 
pany merchandises it to the limit— 
and to everybody, from factory em- 
ployes to jobbers’ salesmen. 

Lamson & Sessions belong to the 
school which holds that “advertising 


is selling on paper.” A main test of 
acceptability for copy is, “Can a sal 
man use the ad’s head line to open 
conversation in a prospect's officc’’ 
And does the text lend itself verbatim 
to a sales solicitation? The company 
does not believe in using extraneous 
matter to illustrate toughness of boits, 
““Imagine,”’ states Mr. Peterka, “how 
foolish a salesman would feel saying 
to a specification-minded prospect, ‘our 
bolts are as tough as an elephaut’s 
hide.” ”’ 

To realize full benefit of its adver- 
tising and to keep company officials 
abreast of company developments, a 
sales and advertising package is made 
up periodically. It usually contains: 


1. Preprints of current trade paper 
advertising. Preprints show at the 
bottom when and in what publication 
ads are scheduled to appear. 


2. Proofs on all direct mail adver- 
tising. 

3. Copies of technical articles on 
products of the industry which appear 
in trade publications. 


4. Special information on new 
products, methods, processes, as well 
as samples (depending upon the group 
the folio is sent to). 


5. An invitation to top executives, 
factory managers, engineers, heads of 
departments and others to submit let- 
ters covering information they feel is 
of interest to others. 


6. Publicity concerning the com- 
pany, individuals or industry. 


The sales folio, four pages, 10 x 13 
inches, is sent to five groups: (1) 
Full-time salesmen; (2) commission 
men; (3) sales correspondents; (4) 
board of directors; (5) a miscellane- 
ous group consisting of about 20 
executives and heads of departments. 
Copy on the cover of a typical sales 
folio points out that advertising saves 
time and does the simple, elementary 
explaining for salesmen, not only 
among men normally approached, but 
among all the buying powers. ‘It 
goes a long way toward getting the 
stage all set for the salesmen.” Copy 
on the folio pocket urges salesmen to 
use such advertising material in illus- 
trating sales points “and to confirm 
statements.” 

Because the company regards all 
employes as ‘‘salesmen,” advertising ts 
merchandised to factory employes as 
well as others. Semi-annually, 
prints are placed on panels in each 
of the company’s five factories, so that 
over 2,000 employes are kept abreast 
of what the company is doing in pro 
motion. 

Advertising is directed to the co 
pany’s two broad types of marke 
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YOUNGSTOWN Metropolitan District 
3 Ohio's 3” MOST POPULOUS 


the Cleveland and 


areas. 


PAYROLLS . . $150,000,000 
IN 1941 


In the five-county Youngstown market, 
monthly pay rolls have doubled since 
May of 1940, and are at the highest 
level in history. 


RETAIL SALES $200,000,000 


Retail sales have kept pace with capac- 
ity industrial operations. The latest 
Federal Reserve system report shows 
department store sales in Youngstown 
alone increased 24°, in the first five 
months of 1941 over 1940. 


VINDICATOR COVERAGE 


The Youngstown area affords a highly 
concentrated market. Nearly half a mil- 
lion people live and spend their incomes 
within a fifteen-mile radius of Youngs- 
town. The Vindicator circulation, ex- 
ceeding 71,000 daily and 81,000 Sunday, 
blankets the,city zone and effectively 
covers this entire prosperous area. 


TT YOUNGSTOWN METROPOLITAN AREA 


The T-shaped area (shown in white. above) is the Youngstown Metro- THE VINDICATOR AREA 
politan Area, as defined by the U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau These twe areas—the Youngstown metropolitan area and the A. B. C 
of the Census, and contains 372.428 persons. ‘Vightly 


trade area—together with the remainder of Mahoning County (lightly 
shaded) and the surrounding territory shown in the above map, constitute 
VINDICATOR’S ABC TRADE AREA. the field principally served by The Youngstown Vindicator. The total 


population of these three areas is 476,000, 


The kite-shaped tract is the trade area assigned to the Youngstown 
Vindicator by the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


Houngstown Vindicator 


and The Youngstown Telegram 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


‘EW YORK ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA DETROIT BOSTON CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
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(1) Jobbers or distributors who buy 
products for resale to retailers; (2) 
“consumers” who buy Lamson & Ses- 
sions’ products for assembly in the 
manufacture of their own products. 
This market includes manufacturers in 
refrigerator, electrical, aircraft and 
other fields. 

Advertising slanted toward the job- 
ber appears in publications such as 
Implements & Tractor, Mill Sup plies, 
Hardware Age, Southern Hardware 
and Hardware World. Each features 
four of the company’s products. In 
many cases dealer profits are empha- 
sized through headlines such as “A 
Brand New Bolt and a Brand New 
Profit,’ “A Profit Is Your Object in 
Stocking Bolts,’ while other ads point 
out “It Is Easy to Do Business with 
Lamson.” Such heads do “‘talk’”’ as 
well as read easily, Reprints are sent 
to all jobbers and distributors with a 
letter signed by the company’s sales 
director. 

Industrial advertising ‘sg in 
publications such as Steel, Railway Me- 
chanical Engineer, Product Engineer- 
ing, The lron Age, Factory, American 
Machinist, Engineering News-Record 
and the Mid-West Purchasing Agent. 

Among sales points brought out are 


completeness of the Lamson & Ses- 
sions line, quick delivery because of 
national jobber distribution and five 
decentralized plants, bolts for wood 
and steel construction. Headlined are 
features such as “Modern Fastenings 
You Should Know About’ and ‘These 
Make Tough Jobs Much Simpler.” 
Reprints of ads are sent to 5,500 ‘‘con- 
sumers” with a letter from the sales 
director. 
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Lamson’s “Treasure Chest,” used in 
garages, service stations, ete., holds 118 
sizes and types of auto bolts and nuts. 
The steel cabinet fits into a two-foot by 
nine-inch standard shelf. 


The “Speed Merchant” below enables re- 

tailers to meet chain store competition. 

It stocks 49 sizes of carriage, machine 

and stove bolts, plus seven sizes of ma- 

chine screws in cellophane. Numbers and 
prices are on the bins. 


In keeping with its policy of “all 
out” aid to salesmen, the company 
found through salesmen’s reports and 
discussions, that certain technical ques- 
tions on bolts, nuts and screws re- 
peatedly came up in sales interviews. 
A thorough search was made for ma- 
terial answering these questions and 
giving more general data on products 
of the industry. Some material was 
brought to light, but it was mainly 


concerned with standards. To help 
salesmen answer questions not covered 
by these standards books, the company 
prepared informative articles answer- 
ing questions which salesmen are most 
often asked. 

As these article were published in 
trade magazines, reprints were sent to 
jobbers and consumers. Articles re- 
printed were not confined to those 
written by L & S, but frequently in- 
cluded others by competitors as well. 
These reprints answered a need and 
were so well received that the com- 
pany sent out a query to determine 
whether customers would like the re- 
prints published in book form. It 
was found that a proportion of nine 
out of 13 were interested enough to 
write letters of encouragement. 

Because salesmen repzatedly reported 
the need for a reliable source book 
which would answer certain technical 
questions, L & S in April of this year 
brought out “Bolts, Nuts & Screws.” 
This 70-page, 9 x 12 inch litho- 
gtaphed book employs photographs 
and diagrams to present “a collection 
of practical discussions on engineer- 
ing, design and production of headed 
and threaded products.” 

It includes 12 reprints from trade 
publications such as Metal Progress, 
The Iron Age, Tool Engineer, Hard- 
ware Age, Steel, Product Engineering, 
and an address given before the Amer- 
ican Institute of Bolt, Nut and Rivet 
Manufacturers as well as a page of 
standards issued by the U. S. Cap 
Screw Service Bureau. Reprinted arti- 
cles include those by company com- 
petitors as well as L & S._ They deal 
with a variety of subjects . . . ma 
chine bolts . cold forged fabri 
tion and parts . . . tests on threade: 
sections and types of nuts and threa 
tolerances and gauging. 


Ten thousand paper-covered co 
of the book were prepared for jobb«'s, 
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asumers,’ engineers, production 
executives and others of companies 
using bolts and nuts in mass produc- 
ti An additional 1,000 de luxe 
copies were made for colleges, libra- 
rics, and government offices. It is 
believed that this is the only book on 
the manufacture, fabrication, use and 
scope of nut and bolt products, ex- 
cepting the few that deal mainly with 
standard specifications. The company 
has received numerous requests for the 
book and individual orders for from 
one to 12 copies. Included in these 
are orders from competitors. 

Typical of comment received from 
government and private aircraft manu- 
facturers, iron and steel corporations, 
bolt, nut and screw manufacturers, is 
that received from a large manufac- 
turer in the latter class. “I would 
like to secure about a dozen copies to 
distribute to our salesmen and office 
men, since the book so thoroughly 
familiarizes anyone with many of the 
problems we meet in our everyday 
commercial life.”’ 


Hush-hush Is Banished 


Other comments point out that the 
book “‘gives away all hush, hush, trade 
secrets about threading guarded so 
carefully during the horse and buggy 
era,” and praise farsightedness of 
Lamson & Sessions “in introducing a 
new style of dealing with the consum- 
ing trade.” 

As a part of its merchandising pro- 
gtam to aid jobber-distributor sales- 
men in selling retailers, the company 
introduced the Treasure Chest and 
Speed Merchant, designed to increase 
retail profits. The Treasure Chest, 
designed for use in garages, service 
stations and other locations requiring 
screws, nuts, bolts, washers and plugs 
for automotive maintenance, is a parts 
stock cabinet made of steel and con- 
tains 15 drawers labeled with contents 
and item price. It accommodates a 
stock of 118 sizes and types of bolts 
and nuts made to car specifications. 
Because drawers are designed to take 
below standard size packages, the 
Chest, which fits in a 2’ x 9” section 
of standard shelving, offers a wide 
variety of products to the small station 
Operator for a low total investment. 
A folder, designed for dealet’s im- 


print, illustrates the Chest and empha- 
sizes “Bigger Profits’ and “Better 
Service.” Pointed out is the fact that 
conventional purchase of contents of 
the Chest would cost almost two and 
- lf times as much as the complete 

est, 

“he Speed Merchant, an open cabi- 
net 


counter display, 28” x 28” and 
l4” high at the rear, is divided into 
bin: that allow visual inspection of 49 
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sizes of carriage, machine and stove 
bolts as well as machine screws. It is 
equipped with a built-in rule for meas- 
uring bolt lengths and holes for de- 
termining diameter. The unit was 
designed to place small retailers such 
as variety, hardware and other stores 
in position to compete with chain 
store price and service competition. 
A catalog insert points out that the 
Speed Merchant not only saves time 
and steps, but helps customers unfa- 


sizes of bolts are displayed in each bin 
to show customer and retailer readily 
what the replacement will cost. Em- 
phasized is the greater retail profit 
available through use of the Speed 
Merchant. 


The result of placing on salesmen 
definite responsibility for the furnish- 
ing of advertising and merchandising 
ideas, according to Mr. Peterka, is that 
printed salesmanship is made part and 
parcel of the sales process. Nobody 


miliar with different types of bolts to 
measure length and diameter of those 
they bring in to replace. 


thinks of it as a “luxury.” Instead, 
it’s thought of as a sales tool and it 


Prices and works 12 months out of the year. 


“TAKE IT 
FROM ME- 


Modern Business needs 
The World’s Fastest 
Shipping Service” 


... says Philip Salisbury, 
General Manager of Sales Management Magazine 


To close a deal, to get samples in ahead of competition or merchandise there first, 
Philip Salisbury will tell you Ar Express is the answer. Ile knows first hand the 
value of 3-mile-a-minute Air Express speed, of Air Express economy and Air Express 
special pick-up and special delivery at no extra charge within our regular vehicle 
limits in all cities and principal towns. 

You'll find that Air Express lives up to Mr. Salisbury’s praise. Use it today. Co-ordin- 
ated air-rail service gives nation-wide coverage. For service simply phone Rartway 
Express, Air Express Division. 


“FASTEST WAY’ MEANS AIR EXPRESS 


EXPRESS 


RAILWAY EXPRESS Sy 
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Premiums and Prizes Under FTC 


and Post Office Rulings 


A quick summary of do’s and don’t’s which, if observed, 


will keep you out of hot water with the Government. 


BY FRANK H. 


This Lovely Flbiled Clase 


Utility Tray 
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The one-cent glass 
tray would be con- 
sidered “free” by 
most consumers, but 
not by the FTC; 
Lava calls it an 
“amazing bargain” 
instead. Robin Hood 
could legally label 
its sauce pan “free,” 
but the inclusion ‘of 
any restricting clause 

-even “enclose ten 
cents to cover cost of 
packing and mail- 
ing” — would have 


robbed it of that 


HE remarkable growth in the 

use of premiums and prizes in 

the last few years has naturally 

attracted the attention of the 
government, but thus far with the view 
of proper regulation and not restric- 
tion or prohibition. In fact, there 
are no Federal laws directly related to 
the use of premiums or prizes, but 
applications of existing laws have been 
made to keep their uses within proper 
bounds, 

The government departments whose 
jurisdiction embraces many phases of 
premium and prize use are chiefly the 
Federal Trade Commission, deriving 
its powers from the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act and the U. S. Penal Code: 
and the Post Office Department. The 
latter is primarily concerned with ad- 
vertising, particularly of contests, to 
determine whether they transgress the 
rules as to what may be mailable un- 
der the regulations of the Department, 
and the U. S. Penal Code. Behind 
these agencies of government stand the 
United States courts to enforce all 
proper rulings by their own decrees, 
after review on application of either 
party. 

The jurisdiction of the Federal 
Trade Commission as it affects premi- 
um and prize use may be said to in- 
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privilege. 


THIS GENUINE ALUMINUM 
SAUCE PAN... FULL QUART 

CAPACITY..... REGULAR 
RETAIL VALUE 


WEAVY WEIGHT 
WON'T WARP 


18 GAUGE—PURE 
ALUMINUM 


APPROVED BY 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


DOUBLE POURING LIP 
with the 
purchase of 
49 Lbs. 


STEEL HANDLE 
HEAVILY PLATED 


SQUARE BEADED 
EDGE INSIDE 


SPECIAL PRICE 


1.64 22° 


clude the following phases of such 
use: 


Inflated Valuations: Some years 
ago there was a wave of assertions of 
retail values of premiums that far out- 


ranked actualities, Naturally premium 
users wanted to make it appear that 
their offers (especially where added 
cash was required in addition to box 
tops, labels or other evidences of pur- 
chase) were such phenomenal bargains 
that no one could resist. As a result 
they assigned alleged retail values in 
many cases outrageously padded, and 
brought down upon them the heavy 
hand of the FIC which properly 
claimed that such action constituted 
false and misleading advertising. Now 
assertions of inflated values of premi- 
ums are a rarity. 


Lottery—The Element of Chance: 
The lure of taking a chance is so firm- 
ly embedded in human nature that it 
is almost impossible to eradicate it in 
connection with premium offers and 
the number of cases involving it prob- 
ably exceeds any other group within 
the jurisdiction of the Commission. 

A lottery, in Federal parlance, is 
any scheme whereby anything of value 
is awarded, in whole or in part, by lot 
or chance. If so, then it is unlawful 
and those who operate or conduct it 
are subject to the penalties provided in 
the U. S. Penal Code, in addition to 
action by the Commission to cease and 
desist. The saving grace in any offer 
or contest is skill, for where that con- 
trols the award there is no objection 
on the part of any government agency. 
Premiums for so many coupons or 
prizes for a given number of points 
involve skill, or its legal equivalent— 
the doing of certain things—and in 
both cases the offers are entirely valid. 

The following have been held to in- 
volve the illegal element of chance: 

Guessing contests, such as how long 
a clock will run on one winding or 
the number of beans in a jar, and 
others of similar import. 

Installment purchase clubs, where 
members pay so much a week for 4 
given number of weeks, and each 
week the member whose name or num- 
ber is drawn is relieved of making any 
further payments. 

Controlled letter scheme, in which 
letters in a name are packed with 4 
product, one at a time, and when the 
customer receives or collects those that 
spell the mame, a certain gift is 
awarded (the objection is that the k 
letter is either withheld or rarely ¢! 
tributed, so that completing the wore 
is either impossible or so improbab': 
that, in addition to being a lottery, : 
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Get Your Quota of Pleasure With 
This Whiskey of the “Flavor Years” 


o) 


|. Try it today! 


When it’s. time to “take it easy’... after that tough 
prospect has finally been signed, or that steep sales 
quota is in the bag... treat yourself to the whiskey that 
hits a new high for taste enjoyment... ANCIENT AGE. 


Aged-in-the-wood just twice as long as most whis- 
kies... mellowed at leisure by these extra ‘Flavor 
Years”... ANCIENT AGE makes the most grand and 
glorious highball or cocktail that ever graced a glass. 


naught whishiedin tape ane 


EMBER 1, 


distinelia Ne O 


niga YEARS OLD 


—— “ 


1941 


THE WHISKEY OF THE “FLAVOR YEARS” 


A de luxe blended straight whiskey, 90 proof. 
The straight whiskies ~~ 


in this product are 8 ¢ YEARS OLD. 


(Yio availble € ab) yw Ad 


Kentucky straight Bourbon Whiskey. 5 years old. 
90 proof. Schenley Distillers Corp., New York City. 
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is a first-class bunco game). 

Pull cards, where customers making 
purchases of certain products write 
their name on a numbered line on a 
card and when all such lines are filled, 
a seal is pulled off revealing one of 
the numbers on the card and the per- 
son whose name is on the correspond- 
ingly numbered line receives the 
premium. 

Break and take, where merchandise 
apparently uniform on its surface, 
when purchased and broken open dis- 
closes some color or other distinguish- 
ing characteristic that entitles the pur- 
chaser to receive a premium. 


Punch boards, where numbers are 
punched out, either for so much a 
punch, or the privilege of punching 
given to the purchaser of a certain 
product, certain numbers calling for 
assigned prizes. 

The fact of the purchase and even 
receipt of full value for the purchase 
price does not relieve the plan from 
the vice of being a lottery, because 
there is something of value, in addition 
to the purchase price, the receipt of 
which is determined by lot or chance. 

In order to prevent the operation of 
such schemes, the Commission pro- 
hits the packing of merchandise so as 


some 
vertisers. 


No “flash in the pan” 
in this MARKET! 


Winston-Salem’s business activity continues 
to maintain its forward progress as evidenced 
by an independent survey* released recently 
showing that business was ahead 26% on 
August 1 as compared with the same period 
of a year ago. There are no “sensational” de- 
velopments which cause business here to spurt 
one month and do a tailspin the next. Growth 
is consistently sound. 


And Metropolitan Winston-Salem’s 109,833 
folks are well able to buy the things they 
want... all the year ’round, because they 
are gainfully employed in steadily growing 
industries, and in agriculture. 


They are responsive to advertising, too! How 
well they respond we’ll gladly tell you with 
case histories on Winston-Salem ad- 


*Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, Inc. 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


in Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
National Representatives: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
NBC — Radio Station WSJS — NBC 


to permit its being sold so as to in. 
volve the element of chance, and *|so 
the furnishing of pull cards or ccher 
material used in the operation of «uch 
a scheme. 


Use of the Word “Free”: The 
current attitude of the Commission to- 
ward the use of the word “‘frec’’ js 
that it may be used when it is |iter- 
ally true. The Commission states its 
position as follows: 


“Where advertisements offering the ‘free 
goods’ clearly and conspicuously state the 
terms and conditions under which the ‘free 
goods’ may be secured, the seller does not 
occupy a monopolistic. or near-monopolistic 
position, the ‘free goods’ are not distributed 
by lot or chance, and there is no deception 
through fictitious price marking of the 
goods sold, or through substitution of in- 
ferior merchandise, or otherwise, the ‘free 
goods’ offer does not constitute in the opin- 
ion of the Commission an unfair method 
of competition.” 


Among the uses of the word ‘‘free” 
that transgress the above position are: 

Offering an article as “free” and 
then requiring payment of an addi- 
tional sum in cash, even if it is stated 
“to cover cost of packing and pos- 
tage”; taking one item from a set and 
offering it as “free” with the purchase 
of the others, when it is normally in- 
cluded in the set at its usual price; 
offering an article as ‘free’ when cer- 
tain services must be rendered in order 
to secure it, so that it becomes com- 
pensation and not a gift; an undis- 
closed recovery of all or any part of 
the cost of the premium through the 
sale of the merchandise with which 
the alleged “free” offer was made. 


Commercial Bribery: Commer 
cial bribery is a prohibited practice 
under Commission rulings. It took 
form and common acceptance as a part 
of practically every NRA code, and is 
continued as part of the trade practice 
rules adopted by industries in coopera- 
tion with the Commission. 

Commercial bribery is a secret of- 
fer and gift of something of value, 
made to one in a position to place 
orders for merchandise, in considera- 
tion of certain purchases of the prod- 
ucts of the concern making the of- 
fer. The vice is the element of secrecy, 
the former codes and present-day in- 
dustry trade practice rules outlawing 
the practice where the offer and gift 
are not made with full knowledge on 
the part of the concern doing the buy- 
ing. The purpose was to prevent, 4s 
far as possible, even the smaller cases 
of graft or bribery. 

A a result, premium offers to bust- 
ness concerns relating to their owa 
purchases are made and directed to the 
concern, so that the offer will be shorn 
of the stigma of secrecy. The le 
against commercial bribery has no «p- 
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plication to holiday or other special 
rerrembrances in the form of gifts to 
one 5 customers and prospects, where 
the receipt of the gift is not depend- 
ent upon a specified purchase. Good 
will gifts are legal. 


Robinson-Patman Act: It can be 
definitely stated that the Robinson- 
Patman Act has no application what- 
ever to the offer of premiums to con- 
sumers. It does, however, affect 
premium and prizes offers to dealers, 
jobbers and jobbers’ salesmen, and in 
the following ways: 

If a premium or prize offer is to be 
made to any or all of these groups it 
must be equally available to all in 
such groups within the same area. It 
is contrary to the provisions of the law 
to make the offer to certain ones and 
deny it to others in the same group. 
The law is designed to abolish or pre- 
vent playing favorites. Cognizance is 
taken of the fact that many promo- 
tions are sectional, and if in the area 
of any promotion a premium or prize 
offer is announced to dealers, to job- 
bers or their salesmen, the law is sat- 
isfied if it extends to all in the same 
class therein, This position does not 
disturb cases where manufacturers 
have exclusive dealers within certain 
areas, for the law requires only that 
all of such dealers in a given area have 
the opportunity to avail themselves of 
the offer. 

Price discrimination is the pet peeve 
of the Commission in administering 
the act, but its application to the sale 
of premiums and prizes by the manu- 
facturers or other vendors thereof is 
practically negative. To constitute a 
violation of the price discrimination 
provisions, the sale must be to com- 
petitors in the same marketing area 
and result in provable damage. A 
sale of an item to a flour miller at 
one price and to a coffee roaster at a 
lower one would not constitute a vio- 
lation, because the flour miller is not 
in competition with the coffee roaster, 
nor would a discrimination in price as 
between two flour millers be a viola- 
tion if their distribution areas did not 
overlap. 


In the opinion of those supposed to 
know, it is doubtful whether the price 
discrimination provisions of the act 
apply at all to premium sales, because 
Premium use is a form of advertising 
and is incidental to the business of 
the concern. The act was designed to 
Prevent price discriminations in rela- 
tion to the goods that form a part of 
the reoular stock in trade of the buy- 
ers. would seem, therefore, that all 
Worri:, as to the application of the act 
‘0 pr nium sales might be forgotten. 


Prive Contests: The interest of 
the Commission in prize contests is 
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to see that the contests are based on 
skill, do not involve the element of 
chance, and that there are no fraudu- 
lent or deceptive features. 

The announcement of a prize con- 
test, particularly those open to the gen- 
eral public, is the voiuntary act of the 
sponsor. Consequently the contest may 
be limited to such classes as desired, 
as to boys and girls between the ages 
of 12 and 18, or to housewives, or 
to those who have purchased the spon- 
sors products. In such cases it is 
proper to require submission of evi- 
dences of eligibility—box tops, bottle 
caps, trade-marks or the like. 

All necessary details of the offer 
must be plainly stated with the re- 
— provision that in case of ties, 

uplicate prizes must be awarded. Be- 
yond these the Commission is not con- 
cerned, 


Post Office Regulations: Post Of- 
fice regulations as they affect premium 
and prize use are concerned with 
whether the advertisements announc- 
ing such offers comply with the pro- 
visions of the U. S. Penal Code as to 
what constitutes mailable matter. 

The provisions of the Penal Code 
forbid sending through the mails (and 
this includes advertisements) anything 
involving the element of chance, 
which brings it within the lottery 
prohibitions. To violate such provi- 
sions makes the sponsor subject to fine 
and imprisonment. 


Where prize contests are to be ad- 
vertised or literature regarding them 
sent through the mails, the safe plan 
is to submit the proposed copy to the 
local postmaster se secure a ruling 
as to whether it conforms to the pro- 
visions of the law. If there is any 
doubt, it is sent on to Washington 
for final decision. 

Obviously the element of chance 
must be wholly absent. In the case of 
an announced contest the opening and 
closing dates must be stated, the rules 
clearly defined, requirement specified 
as to sending in any evidences of pur- 
chase of the sponsor’s product and the 
provision for awarding duplicate 
prizes in case of a tie set forth. 

Formerly it was assumed that where 
evidence of purchase, such as trade- 
marks, box tops, bottle caps, etc., were 
required, it was necessary to add, “or 
reasonable facsimiles thereof.” That 
is no longer a requirement, under a 
ruling from the Solicitor of the Post 
Office Department, where the contest 
is based on skill. 

In no phase of premium or prize 
offers is there any disposition on the 
part of the Federal Trade Commission 
or the Post Office Department to in- 
terfere with such activities so long as 
they conform to the rulings herein set 
forth. 


GLORIFY Your SALES STORY 


Add life and luster to even the most 
commonplace page. Transparent acetate 
mount covers give protection against 
dirt, dust, moisture and finger prints 
and are durable to stand the gaff of 
constant use. 


AMFILE ALL-PURPOSE BINDER 


Shows to best advantage photographs of 
your merchandise, samples, testimonials, 
price lists, etc. Makes dandy loose-leaf 
catalog, easy to fill or change pages. 


Equip your representatives with these 
new ultramodern AMFILES that stay 
flat while open. Covers of serviceable, 
Latex-impregnated material, neatly em- 
bossed. Choice of red, blue, green, 
brown or black. Each binder contains 
| 12 black, 12 white mounts, 12 acetate 


covers. 
No. 1000 Size 934x1134x1” $3.25 
No. P1000 Size 1534x1134x1” 5.00 


See at stores or let us submit 
a binder for your inspection. 
Please mention color you prefer. 


AMBERG FILE & INDEX CO. 
1683 DUANE BLVD. KANKAKEE, ILL. 


|_| CALLING ALL TRAVELERS! 


KEEP YOUR EXPENSES IN 


i 
‘Tih. 
bit 


BEACH’S 


“‘Common Sense"’ 
EXPENSE BOOKS 


Get them from your 
stationer or write to 


Beach Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich. 


7338 woodward Avenve 


AMERICA'S No. 1 QUALITY 
GIFT-PREMIUM PRIZE 


Plain or with Firm Insignia, Trade 
Mark, Product, Initials, embossed in 
color—give a ZIPPO and ‘“‘be re- 
membered more often." 
Lights anywhere. Lifetime Guarantee. 


Write for PRICE LIST & FOLDER 


| _A wire 
| - - WT 
| 


LIGHTER 


Bound Volumes 
1941 Survey of 
Buying Power 

$2.00 
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Although Cleveland Tractor Co. manufactures a wheel trac- 
tor for general farm utility, by far the greater part of its 
business is done in crawler types, and it is these that it is 
most anxious to promote. Thus at all meetings, whether of 
bankers, dealers or prospects, it shows -the basic film, 
“What Is Tru-Traction?”, two stills from which are shown 
here. The slide below illustrates Cletrac’s argument that 
wheels bog down, slide, and pack the ground because 
weight is concentrated at one point. Conversely, crawler 
tracks eliminate these evils by distributing the weight over 
a large area, with so little pressure at any one point that 


for example—a one-ton tractor can crawl over an egg 
buried a few inches in broken earth and not crush it. 


Films Help Cleveland 


Tractor Sign New Dealers 
and Train Them 


Here’s another case where sales increased when the company 


found a way to take a complete packaged sales story to the field 


without relying upon simple word of mouth to do the job. 


WO years ago Cleveland Trac- 

tor Co. had a large number of 

dealers of widely varying types. 

It was difficult to prepare sales 
programs and promotional material be- 
cause of this variation. The big prob- 
lem was to get ideas, originating with 
management, through the organization 
into the field undiluted. Too often, 
an idea originated at the home office 
was hardly recognizable by the time it 
reached the dealer's salesmen. 

The company determined to correct 
this condition through rearrangements 
in the dealer organization and by means 
of special sales promotion utilizing 
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sound slide films and direct mail. Ob- 
jective was to educate and weld to- 
gether an organization of uniform 
quality. According to S, C. Brown, 
advertising manager, ‘‘as a result our 
sales volume has increased appre- 
ciably and with greater profit to all 
concerned.” 

Cletrac manufactures both crawler 
and wheel type tractors for every pos- 
sible industrial and agricultural use. 
“A complete line of crawler tractors 
14-95 h.p., gasoline or diesel,” is of- 
fered for uses varying from small 
farm applications to huge industrial 
projects involving trail-building and 


logging. The “General” wheel trac- 
tor is designed primarily for all-round 
farm utility and accommodates all of 
the usual agricultural implements. All 
are sold through company salesmen to 
industrial and agricultural dealers with 
sales staffs of their own. 

In starting its sound slide film pro- 
gram, the company decided to concen- 
trate mainly on agricultural markets 
because efforts in this field were not in 
line with sales possibilities. Cletrac 
executives felt that banking officials 
in agricultural communities would be 
best able to recommend quality dealers. 
Accordingly the company designed the 
first sound slide film, ‘More Money 
in Your Pocket,” with the idea of per- 
suading bankers as well as dealers that 
Cletrac tractors are good. This 32- 
minute film is shown by company 
salesmen to bankers and dealers with- 
in their territory. 

The film speaks banker’s language 
and gives a visual presentation of the 
company’s contract offered to dealers. 
It shows the banker how to finance 
sample tractor models for dealers prof- 
itably, and the discount set-up, credits 
and financing arrangements that are 
available through Allied Acceptance 
Corp., subsidiary of Cletrac. Other 
sales points brought out in the film 
include company prestige, policies, and 
accomplishments in sales, advertising 
and service. 

The basic film, “What Is Tru- 
Traction,” is shown at every meeting, 
whether to bankers, dealers or pros- 
pects. It illustrates the manufacturer's 
claims for crawler principles as against 
those of the conventional wheel trac- 
tor. This silent film, eight minutes 
long, shows the development of appli- 
cations of mechanical power from the 
time man did all his work manually 
to today’s modern tractors. Spot- 
lighted are the facts that wheels bog 
down, slip, slide and pack the ground 
because weight is concentrated at one 
point. By way of contrast it is shown 
that, similar to the principle of snow- 
shoes which distribute weight over 
more surface, tractors equipped with 
tracks will not sink, slip or pack soil 
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as much. Equipped with pavement 
plates, they can travel over hard-sur- 
face roads, sidewalks, lawns and golf 
grecns without damaging them. They 
are shown operating as efficiently on 
hillsides as on level ground and with 
maximum traction for pulling heavy 
loads. Also illustrated is Cletrac’s con- 
trolled differential steering which does 
not chew up crops, soil, or strain me- 
chanical parts as the tractor is turned. 

After the banker has seen this film 
and “More Money in Your Pocket,” 
he is asked to recommend a dealer 
within his community. Arrangements 
are then made by the salesman to show 
both films to the selected dealer, pref- 
erably with the banker attending. 
Without delay the dealer is asked to 
handle Cletrac tractors. 

To train new dealers and their or- 
ganizations, company officials pro- 
duced a dealer-training version of a 
film which had already proved itself 
before farmers and _ agricultural 
groups. This 30-minute film “On the 
Right Track,” follows the familiar for- 
mula of first telling what will be 
shown; second, showing it; and, third, 
telling what has been shown. It is 
built around the sale of a crawler to a 
tough prospect who growls his main 
objections and is finally led into pre- 
senting his problems. 


Keeping Buyers Satisfied 


Cletrac has still another slide film 
in production to show dealers correct 
delivery technique. It deals with serv- 
icing phases of delivery from the time 
a dealer opens box car doors to receive 
his tractors, through delivery to the 
purchaser. Included is service to the 
buyer during the one-year guarantee 
period as well as correct filling in of 
the delivery certificate. 

The latter is filled out in front of 
the purchaser, and lubrication, main- 
tenance and other features explained 
by the dealer. A copy of this certifi- 
cate is sent to the home office service 
department where it is retained for 
reference. Another copy goes to com- 
pany direct mail files, for use in fol- 
low-up. 

_ Frequently the Ethyl Gasoline Corp. 
film, “An Ounce of Prevention,” is 
also shown. It is devoted to care of 
tractors in general, and deals with 
valve settings, lubrication, gasoline 
and oiher phases of preventive main- 
tenar 

_ The company divides the country 
into ‘our territories: New England, 
with eadquarters in New York, the 
West ast with headquarters in San 
Franc sco. Texas and states east, ex- 
cept ‘lorida, are handled through a 
distr tor, B. F. Avery & Sons Co., 
Louis: lle, Ky., manufacturers of agri- 
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OUT OUR WAY 


5.55 0m © 9. cat one. 


BY J. R. WILLIAMS 


THE MACHINE SHOP OF THE NATION 


This “Out Our Way” cartoon, ap- 
pearing in the Saginaw News, is a 
timely one! Michigan is the Ma- 
chine Shop of the Nation... a 
leader among the 48 states in the 
purchase of machine tools. (Au- 
thority: National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association.) Saginaw is 
right in the middle of this big, 
busy market. With its concentra- 
tion of General Motors and other 


major industrial employers, Sagi- . 
most | 


naw is one of Michigan’s 
active markets. The Saginaw News, 
with its 30,344 circulation, covers 


this busy, skilled-labor market 
practically home by home. Make 
sure the Saginaw News is on your 
next newspaper list. For further 
facts, ask I. A. Klein, 50 E. 42nd 
Street, New York, or John E. Lutz, 
435 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


NEW 


IS A 


PEAK 


BRITAIN 


1938 31.7 Hours Per Week 
1939 38.9 Hours Per Week 
1940 42.1 Hours Per Week 


1ST 6 MONTHS 


NEW BRITAIN HERALD 


1941 49.4 Hours Per Week 


NEW BRITAIN 
CON NECTICUT 


REPRESENTED BY STORY BROOKS AND FINLEY INC. 
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cultural implements. Florida and the 
remainder of the country are handled 
direct from the Cleveland office. 

In each area, salesmen work out of 
territorial headquarters and are respon- 
sible for dealers. within their assigned 
areas. Salesmen are the sole judges as 
to how many dealers they should have 
in their areas, within limits of com- 
pany policy. Their judgment, how- 
ever, is based upon a careful survey 
(prepared by L. D. Ogle, sales statis- 
tician) of farm incomes by county. 

Prior to the launching of sound 
slide film program, salesmen carried 
a variety of bulky cases whose size 
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The Town flouse 


~ —letting the other track do all the wor . 


On some tractors, Cle- 
trac’s “What Is Tru- 
Traction?” film points 
out, steering is done 
with cluches which, 
on a turn, turn off the 
power from one track 
and make the other 
do all the work, with 
damage to the ma- 
chine and to the 
ground. But “Cletrac 
controlled differential 
steering gives you 
power on both tracks 
all the time.” 


The Drake 
The Blackstone 


Wy 


Biltmore 


made it difficult to find desired mate- 
rial when it was needed. Under the 
new program, standard equipment 
consists of a management kit and a 
steel file box containing completed 
files of correspondence in addition to 
a sound slide film projector, record kit 
and screen. The management kit con- 
tains a guide book titled ‘‘Cletrac 
Green Book,” besides earmarked en- 
velopes, data books, supplies and 
papers. 

This book outlines suggested meth- 
ods for handling territories, company 
policy on sales and local advertising, 
credits and other operating details. It 
contains instructions on how hotel 
rooms should be set up for film show- 
ings along with programs for such 
meetings. An accordion envelope in 
the kit includes lists of dealers with- 
in the salesman’s territory and “live” 
correspondence. 


Sales meetings are held twice a year 
at the home office. These meetings, 
which last a week, are held at the end 
of the peak selling season. Agricul- 
tural salesmen from the New England 
and Central sections as well as Florida 
attend at Cleveland. The West Coast 
group has its own meetings. All are 
planned, staged and rehearsed and 
present new plans or new slide films. 

As do agricultural salesmen, indus- 
trial salesmen have definite territories 
and work out of headquarter offices in 
each of the four sales sections of the 
country. Each carries a management 
kit and other equipment of the agrti- 
cultural men. Industrial men are sales 
engineers and attend three-day sales 
meetings once a year at divisional head- 
quarters. ; 

Cletrac uses 16-mm, movie films in 
its industrial markets. The company’s 
industrial dealers are so well estab- 
lished that Cletrac felt it umnecessary 
to develop a film comparable to the 
banker-dealet film. Films for these 
dealers are designed to be shown to 
contractors, builders, excavators, street 
and road commissioners and highway 
officials. Subjects cover every type 0! 
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tractor operation from logging, for the 


Pacific Northwest, to the use of 
scrapers, bulldozers and trail-builders. 
These films are individualized for 
use in different sections of the coun- 
try. (Logging methods, for example, 
vary greatly in the East from those em- 
ployed in the West.) Films are fre- 
quently adjusted to market trends. 

Direct mail tying in with principles 
expounded in the sound slide films is 
imprinted at the Cleveland office and 
sent out to active prospects furnished 
by dealers. Included are blotters, en- 
velope stuffers, folders, booklets and 
specifications. Typical of promotion 
sent to farmers is the tabloid sheet 
“More Money in Your Pocket” and 
two booklets ‘“Tru-Traction for the 
Farmer” and ‘The General Tractor.” 

“More Money in Your Pocket’ 
(four pages) is made possible, accord- 
ing to the tabloid, “by doing all jobs 
when they should be done—with a 
Cletrac.” Stressed are plowing, plant- 
ing, cultivating, spraying and harvest- 
ing, through photographs of the 
crawler in use with testimonials and 
data on various models. 

“Tru-Traction for the Farmer’ (14 
pages) emphasizes the year round use 
under all conditions, as well as non- 
soil-packing features. Construction of 
the tractor and its use with all types of 
farming implements are also shown. 

“The General Tractor’ (12 pages) 
illustrates the company’s wheel tractor 
using B. F. Avery agricultural imple- 
ments. Included is a page on old and 
new ways of farming. 


Industrial Direct Mail 


Industrial direct mail includes a 
folder showing 42 Cletrac crawlers be- 
ing used in building the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike, trans-mountain super high- 
way completed last year. ‘There’s 
Money in It,” a four-page self-mailer, 
stresses crawlers using bulldozers, trail- 
builders and overhead shovels. Other 
industrial booklets are devoted to 
diesel-powered crawlers and feature 
electric starters, differential steering 
and dirt-moving capacity. 

An 88-page lithographed _ book, 
“Modern Methods of Moving Earth,” 
is frequently sent to industrial pros- 
pects. It was written by Cletrac’s 
equipment sales engineer, D. A. Milli- 
gan, around time studies, engineer’s 
and contractor’s data, and is based 
upon specific jobs on which Cletrac 
Crawicrs were used. Presenting esti- 
mat« costs on different types of jobs, 
the book shows versatility of crawlers 
in types of industrial operations 
fane'ng from trail-building in moun- 
tainvus regions to acting as a power 
Source for pneumatic drills in street 
rep The same types of current data, 
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including prices and operaung details 
on competitive equipment, are sent out 
frequently in letters to field men, 
rae ae and their salesmen. 

Another booklet (28 pages) for 
general use is “Haul Your Weight 
Where You Get Paid for It—On the 
Wagon.” This book shows how excess 
weight is eliminated in Cletrac con- 
struction without sacrifice of sturdi- 
ness, by comparison with streamlined 
airplanes, trains and automobiles. 

Results of using sound slide and 
movie films as well as direct mail to 
weld together a dealer organization of 
uniform quality, have been “highly 


satisfactory,” according to Advertising 
Manager Brown. 

“Field inventory has been reduced 
and credit problems practically elim- 
inated. Salesmen are now actually ter- 
ritory managers, instead of retail sales- 
men expected by dealers to go into the 
field and do their selling for them. 
Traveling expenses are less and a more 
pleasant relationship exists between 
dealers and the home office. These 
benefits and others have naturally been 
reflected by a favorable balance sheet.” 

Films are by Jam Handy, Detroit. 
Shown on Da-Lite screens. Equipment 
by Society of Visual Education. 


that once had but a thousand eyes, now has thou- 


sands of NEW eyes, and takes on new significance. 


For thousands 


of new eyes in the night mean thousands of new dollars on the 
market and thousands of new customers for your merchandise. 


@ New eyes in the night characterize the machine tool center 


of the world .. 


. Cincinnati. 


They symbolize the fact that 


Cincinnati’s 32 great machine tool factories are now working 
overtime filling orders for virtually every industrial area in 


the nation. They testify that $100,000,000 ... 


extra dollars 


for wages, materials, factories and machinery for defense .. . 
are being put into circulation in Cincinnati NOW! 


@ Thousands of eyes in the night in Cincinnati clearly reveal 
why bank clearings here increased 20.6%, why new car sales 
here are up 29.3%, and why department store sales are up 14% 
(the first half of 1941 over the first half of last year) ... and why 
YOUR sales in this richer-than-ever trading area, TOMORROW, 
depend upon your advertising in the Times-Star TODAY! 


w CINCINNATI 


PIMES-STAh 
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DESIGNING 
TO SELL 


Plastics today are attaining ever-increasing 
popularity because of their utility, low cost, 
light weight, durability, range of colors and 
beauty. Plastics are making an important con- 
tribution to defense needs and at the same 
time solving many of the wartime consumer 
problems. And not satisfied even with their 
present achievements nor discouraged by cur- 
rent shortages, the plastic industry is utilizing 
the present period to develop new and im- 
proved products, new uses, and to plan for a 
post-war world. On this and the following 
page can be seen some of the new and latest 
developments. 


I. Henry Ford “rediscovers” the automobile, and presents the world’s first plastic 
auto body. The plastic panels which have an impact strength ten times greater 
than steel, are made from such ordinary farm crops as wheat, flax, raimi, and spruce 
pulp, and fulfill Mr. Ford’s promise that some day he would “grow an automobile 
from the soil.” The car is still, of course, in the experimental stages. 


ee —T 


2 & 3. At home and at work Tenite products perform important tasks. (2) The 

Panobroom, manufactured by the Charleston Broom Mfg. Co., sweeps 
to first place in the housewife’s heart with a neat plastic dustpan fitted over the 
neck of the broom. (3) United Autographiec Register’s new Uarco sales register 


has a Tennessee Eastman Tenite housing, which is light weight, and a smooth, : 
lustrous, colored finish that cannot chip, peel, or wear off. 
4. No shopper could brush past Ox Fibre Brush Co.’s newly designed model made 
of Catalin Beetleware. Because of the superior qualities of cast phenolics in 
connection with stapling, many of the better class wood brush blocks have been 
converted to this product. 
2b. The hearty cry of Hi-yo Silver has sold more than bread and cereals these last 
few years. The trusty six-shooter is back in favor with the youngsters again, 
and Kilgore Mfg. Co. is producing these terrifying replicas with all the necessary 
“refinements.” Made of Lumarith plastic, product of Celluloid Corp. 
@. There’s no slip-up or lost liquid when 
you use a funnel made of Dow Chemr 
cal Co.’s Strone. The high chemical re- 
sistance of the polystrene makes it ideal 
for funnels, acid dispensers, ete. 
7 Timely—during a period when metals 
are becoming scarcer and scarcer for 
general consumer use: This “baton 


clock, designed by Jacques H. G. mod 
for Le Coultre, has a case of erysta!-clear 
Lucite, a du Pont plastic, which pe mits 
visibility of the ornamental wor! 


The habit of concealing the attractive 
nakedness of a good product dates back to 
the prudish Victorian era. 

There seems to be a growing feeling 
among shoppers today that a product which 
can’t be seen might be ashamed of some- 
thing. At any rate, 90.8% of the housewives 
interviewed in a recent survey said they 
prefer transparent packaging to any other 
kind. 

Retail purchasing today is based on the 
sound principle of see what you buy. But 


oa 


shoppers also want products protected. The 
combination of these two virtues has made 
“Cellophane” cellulose film a selling force 
that no manufacturer can ignore. 

People prefer products in “Cellophane” 
because they regard this transparent, 
protective wrap as their Guide to Added 
Value. We suggest you let us help you re- 
design your package and make a sales test. 
No obligation. Just write: “Cellophane” Di- 
vision, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Wilmington, Delaware. 
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QO SELL 


%. Beverly Craft's stampsaver letter scales 
carry weight in any office, They are 


conveniently small in size, light in weight, 
and attractively designed in clear trans- 
parent and translucent shades of Tenite. 


9. These joint knives are smoothies indeed. Made by U. S. 

Gypsum of molded black Lumarith, they will not mar 

board surfaces, and will make invisible joints. Savings of 

approximately 75% over the cost of a steel knife were effected 
by the adoption of Lumarith. 


1@. Wartime brings changes in milady’s toilet. When alumi- 

num was requisitioned by the government, the hair 

curler manufacturers rushed to the girls’ rescue with curlers 

made of plastic. Here we have a curler made of Monsanto 
Lustron by the Hayes-Donahue Co. 


Ba. And the rug-cutters get hep to the jive. Taylor Freeman- 

Stanley enter the jam session with musical reeds for the 

saxophone made of Bakelite. The plastic reeds will bear up 
under constant playing and long service. 


12. What hoe! It’s anybody's garden party with these plastic 

handle tools. Union Fork and Hoe Co. uses Tenite for 

the handles, because its low heat conductivity will keep the 

tools from becoming excessively hot from the sun’s rays. Their 
smooth surface will not blister or corrode. 


B38. G-E Texolite dresses up this compact machine for dupli- 
cating postcards for mailing and sales promotion. The 


one-piece plastic housing eliminates many costly assembly 


operations, cuts costs, and improves the appearance of Pac 
Mfg. Co.’s machine. 


1A, Pretty is as pretty does. The new beauty shop dispenser, 

designed by Howard C. Mitchell for Ariston, Ine., is 

housed in a three-piece ivory molded Beetle housing, which 
replaces seven metal case parts and one glass container. 


IT TAKES EMOTION TO MOVE 
1 MERCHANDISE... 
BETTER HOMES & GARDENS IS 


Yes, it’s more than that! It’s a symphony of satisfaction 
to this woman to “mother” these roses from baby- 
days and bring them to full-grown beauty ... right in 
her own home. 


You ask: Aren’t fresh-cut flowers, fresh from the flor- 
ist’s, just as attractive? Perhaps! But these roses were 
planted in her own garden, with her own hands. That 
makes them /er roses. And that makes all the raptur- 
ous and emotional difference in the world! 


Better Homes & Gardens has always recognized the 
dramatic role The Garden plays in The American 
Scene. Yet it has not allowed this garden-enthusiasm 
to produce a lop-sided editorial program. 


Thumb through any issue. See how balanced the book 
is. See how each phase of suburban living gets its 
share of terse text and graphic picture. Home, gar- 
den, food, children... all come in for plenty of play. 
Above all, notice the emotional “feel” of the book: 
how the editors get close to the readers because they 
touch the well-springs of life... the life these peo- 
ple want to lead. 


And it’s the /ife they lead that makes them your best 
quality-mass market. It’s the book they read .. . Better 
Homes & Gardens...that offers you today the 
greatest readership in its history: 

A 2,400,000 families, eager to know, 
'  ableto buy. Inshort, America’s biggest 
Suburban Home Market! Meredith 
Publishing Company, Des Moines. 


From the 
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When all else fails 


Morr HORNS shatter neighborhood 
| quiet. Tree-roots crack sidewalks and 
water pipes. Garbage rots in vacant lots. 
Late-blaring radios rout sleep: Deceased cats 
are chucked into alleys. Exuberant adolescents 
heave bricks through windows. Sewers choke 
in heavy rains. 


When Chicagoans, concerned over these 
and other nuisances incidental to big-city 
life, are unable to get action by appealing 
to those in proper authority, they write to 
“The Friend of the People.” Then things 
begin to happen. 

Lhe “Friend of the People” is an editorial 
department inaugurated thirty years ago by 
the Chicago Tribune to help its readers over- 
come difficulties calling for civic or legal 
activity. 

During 1940, this Tribune department re- 
ceived 17,993 requests for help. 

Year after year the volume of these requests 
is a vividly tangible demonstration of the 
close, friendly bond which exists between the 
Tribune and those who read it. 

lhe “Friend of the People” is only one of 
the many helpful service departments main- 
tained by the Chicago Tribune. 

Willingness to take the time and trouble 
to help its readers solve many of their per- 
sonal problems is one of the factors which 
make the Tribune Chicago’s most widely 
read newspaper and its most productive 
advertising medium. 


* * * 


“Products ad- 
vertised in the 
Chicago Tribune 
are our bread 


and butter.’’ 
JOSEPH F.O’DONNELL 


Chicago grocer 


“‘In this store consumer acceptance is 
everything,’’ says Joseph F. O’Don- 
nell, Chicago grocer. ‘‘As a result, we 
stock the lines and brands with news- 
paper advertising behind them. Prod- 
ucts promoted in the Chicago Tribune 
are our bread and butter.’’ 

In the Near Northside district, where 
the O’Donnell store has been located 
for 46 years, Tribune circulation on 


~~ S and comment about the World’s 
ow 


Greatest Newspaper and its market 


Witty, worldly-wise comment on the great and 
near great. . urbane anecdotes . . sophisticated 
trivia.. razor-sharp satire in prose and verse.. 
daffy but deft nonsense . . nostalgic reflections on 
hersons, animals, places and things .. these are 
among the ingredients out of which June Provines 
concocts for Chicago Tribune readers the delight- 
fyl, daily olla podrida known as “Front Views 
and Profiles.”’ June Provines is one of the staff 
of women writers who have played such a large 
role in winning for the Tribune Chicago’s larg- 
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with gold, and has a bodice and 
braces of gold over a skirt of helio- 
trope foulard flecked with green. 

“It is entirely good form for you 
to poetize the once-admired severity 
of your tennis gown. Many of the 
best models, while made in severe 
‘housemaid’ fashion, are supple- 
mented with corselets of many-hued 
splendid Indian embroidery, edzed 
with gold over silken shirts.” 


—From the July 31, 1891 issue of 
Chicago Tribune, which fifty years later, 
because it is the fashion medium which 
has won the sustained, day in and day 
out,interestof Chicago’slargest constant 
audience of women, prints more women’s 
apparel advertising placed by Chicago 
retailers than any two other Chicago 
newspapers combined. 


est constant audience of women. 


weekdays is 14,714, and 12,538 on 
Sundays. This typifies the selling in- 
fluence of Tribune circulation which 
penetrates deeply into every Chicago 
neighborhood and suburb. Mr. O’Don- 
nell’s comment on the productivity of 
Tribune advertising reflects the atti- 
tude of Chicago grocers as a group. 


* * * 


The Sales Manager’s Medium 


“Getting your product on the 

dealers’ shelves is an important 

part of the selling job—but 

getting consumers to keep your 

product moving of f these shelves 

is still more important. Factory 
volume grows by helping dealers to move 
the goods they buy. This objective is most 
quickly and effectively reached thru the use 
of newspaper advertising—the kind of ad- 
vertising dealers themselves use when they 
go after business.”’ So says H. B. Crow, vice 
pres. and sales mgr., Baver & Black division, 
the Kendall Co., which places more of its 
advertising appropriation in the Tribune than 
in any other Chicago newspaper. 


* * * 


Fashion note for lady tennis players 


“Of course, you can play tennis in any kind 
of a gown with a loose bodice and undraped 
skirt, but you can play much more picturesquely 
and agreeably before a grateful world if your gown 
is an artistic shade of water green cloth, the skirt 
bordered with a dainty tracery of silk threads 


* * * 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE LEAD IN 
ADVERTISING LINAGE 


Percentage of Tribune Lead Over 
Next Chicago Newspaper 
Ist 6 Months 1941 


Retail Advertising. ........... 50.6% 
Department Store Advertising.. 78.2 
General Advertising... .. .. ee 
Total Display Advertising. 49.7 
Classified Advertising. ........135.7 
Total Advertising... .. , .. 68.2 


The editorial qualities which build deepest 
interest among readers produce the best re- 
sults for advertisers. 

With more than 1,000,000 net paid every 
day in the week, the Tribune delivers from 
610,000 to 650,000 more total daily circula- 
tion than other Chicago daily newspapers, 
and from 290,000 to 715,000 more on Sunday 
than other Chicago Sunday newspapers. 

Ask a Tribune representative or your ad- 
vertising counsel to help you build a program 
of advertising around the Tribune which can 
help you get a greater share of the increased 
sales opportunities available in the Chicago 


market. 
* * * 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE CIRCULATION 


During July, 1941, was in excess of 


1,000,000 ofthe wer 


